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9. 
THE CONGRESS. 

So it seems we are to have a formal consultation of all the 
Powers—big as well as little—on the subject of the health of 
Italy. The French doctor, who originally took the patient up, 
isto have all the best advice of Europe. Be it so. Only let 
Great Britain make it well understood, in the first instance, 
what part may be expected from her, so that there may be as 
little disappointment as possible by-and-by. Whatever she 
does is carefully scanned and counter-plotted against by her 
neighbour and ally, who, having triumphed over Russia and 
Austria successively, finds in Britain the only Power of which 
to be really jealous. Thus, no sooner did we send, the other 
day, our squadron to watch Spain’s proceedings at Gibraltar 
than the Toulon squadron sailed in the same direction, as a move 
in response. But with that affair we are not concerned at this 
moment. 

The first thing worth remarking on the purport of a Congress 
is that Great Britain will enter it very solitarily, and under cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty. Wo have France fora rival, 
without having Austria for a friend; and it is hard to say what 
Power there is, except Prussia, that can really be expected 
to feel as we do about the questions to be discussed. France, 
we say, is a rival, She has, ata very great cost, purchased a 
sort of patronising position with regard to Italy to which we 
cannot pretend. It is only natural that she should expect to be 
paid in influence (so to speak) for her sacrifices; and, our business 
being to preserve the due proportions of influence in Europe, we 
cannot be supposed to be entirely of one mind with her. But 
how do we stand towards the great question of the Papacy and 
its pretensions? On that point we are totally in a minority , 
and our leaning is towards a state of things which the Catholic 
Powers cannot entertain, even in thought. We must enter the 
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past. Some of our journals, lately, in commenting on the peace, 
have forgotten the details of the Villafranca preliminaries, and 
have been pointedly reminded by their French contemporaries 
of the provision for the return of the Dukes. There is no doubts 
we think, that Louis Napoleon means to adhere to that provision 
strictly ; and, in reality, it is a valuable one for him as well as 
for the Potentates themselves and their Austrian patron. 
So long as that difficulty hangs over the Central Italians the 
French Emperor must be more or less master of the situation, 
For what is the situation? Those Central provinces owe their 
sole powers of deliberating as to their future to the campaign 
closed at Villafranca. Undo that, and the Dukes are on their 
thrones, with Austrian help handy when invoked. Well, then, 
they must more or less feel at every step that for them the con- 
ditions of Villafranca have the force of laws. Napoleon can 
always say that what he got for them was the best that circum- 
stances would permit, and that they must take it, or stand the 
consequences; and this is a powerful engine, which he is work- 
ing very skilfully. He won’t intervene by force;—no. He won't 
let Austria intervene by force;—no. But still it remains in 
black and white that the Sovereigns are to come back; and all 
is provisional till it be known how this arrangement is to be 
consummated. We have seen in the Parma murder what effects 
may come of long-suppressed political excitement set bubbling 
en permanence ; and other violent events may yet come before 
the Congress can assemble. Is it not possible that the patience 
and hopefulness of Central Italy may wear out, and that, by-and- 


| by, the peoples may be glad of a worse bargain than union with 


Congress, then, at a disadvantage, generally; and, just because | 


our position will be nice, ought we to resolve on a straight- 
forward and independent course—the simpler the better. The 
humour of our people does not go in favour of those refinements 
of diplomacy which some statesmen so much affect; and, indeed, 
our great national triumphs have been gained in following up 
yery simple principles of political action. 

Let us glance at the points of difficulty to be settled by the 
Congress in the order of their degree of interest for the British 
public. 


First comes the question of the political organisation of the | 


Duchies, of which we have heard even to weariness for weeks 


Piedmont? hen universal suffrage may be called into play 
again; and, by that time, who knows whether a French Prince 
may not be found preferable to a return of Potentates whose 
return would be a humiliation, and more practicable than a 
union to which the two greatest neighbours of Italy—France 
and Austria—are probably equally opposed ? 

The part of Great Britain in this involved controversy is to 


| Support the choice of the Italians, taking care that that choice 


gets fair play. We stood aloof during the war, and tacitly 
allowed it to go on because the pretext put forward that the 
Italians ought to have greater political independence was one 
with which we could not reasonably quarrel. A hundred pro- 
testations of perfect disinterestedness wero put forward by 
Napoleon, and could not, with decency, be flatly contradicted. 
Well, then, the least we can expect is to see a conclusion worthy 
of professions so generous. Let the Emperor make what is 
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truly the best of the situation, Let him invite the Dukes to 
compromise their claims, with the help of Austria and Great 
Britain, Let him accept the Italian preference, and come out 
of the affair with the honours of a successful general and a 
moderate politician. So will he strengthen the alliance with 
England, and save Europe from a spectacle too often presented— 
the incessant antagonism of its two greatest Powers. With our 
alliance he must always be the first monarch on the Continent. 
But then the alliance must be after the pattern of that of 
Mazzarin and Cromwell, not of that between Louis Quatorze and 
Charles II. If his Majesty plays the Louis he will ultimately 
find a Marlborough; and any English Ministry submitting to 
the said rdle will fall as hopelessly as the Stuarts. 

The Central Italian difficulty may be met on such principles 
as these. The papal one is for us even more embarrassing ; but 
we must steadily support the inherent rights of mankind against 
that worst of all Governments, the Papacy, when opportunities 
occur. Napoleon seems to have resolved to assert his position 
as a lay Prince against the Pontiff more rigorously than was 
once expected from him. Witness the Bordeaux speech, and 
some other symptoms, which are not thrown away on an attentive 
reader of the French press. Not only does he threaten the 
withdrawal of his troops from Rome, and warn his Prelates of 
the necessity (how significant!) of moderation. He has, also 
“warned” the Univers, and forbidden the publication by his 
press of all episcopal manifestoes. We hail these symptoms 
with pleasure. The low level of spiritual life in France is 
indeed a misfortune. But anything is better than hypocrisy, 
and than a régime using holy doctrines for purposes of police. 
The opportunity will be good, in entering this Congress, to avail 
ourselves of the Papal embarrassments for the weakening of the 
papal power. England has no deadlier enemies than the 
devotees of that Power; and it is they in France who chiefly 
keep up the old distrust and dislike of us among the French 
mob, French commercial interests are peaceable. French 
Liberalism respects us. The French army knows our reputation. 
But the last to forgive us will be the agents of the Power which 
never forgets that we never rendered it a true allegiance; that 
we put down Becket in one age, and supported the Huguenots 
in another; that we owe our intellectual development to our 
independence on its influence, and our commercial development 
to the freedom of a non-ecclesiastical government. If we enter 
the Congress with these ideas and hopes, we may help to make 
its results beneficial for mankind. 
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VISIT OF THE PRINCE CONSORT TO THE “GREAT 

EASTERN.” 

d, that her Majesty would visit the (reat 
Eastern on ler journey from Edinburgh; but this event did not take 
place. The P’rince Consort, however, diverged from his course during | 
the journey south, and spent some time in inspecting the ship. 

On arriving at the pier-head he was received by Mr. Campbell, the 
chairman, and Mr. Bold, managing director, by whom he was conducted 
on board a small steamer, which immediately put off for the ship. 
After steaming round the vessel, the vast proportions of which were 
observed to great advantage as she lay at anchor within the break- | 
water, only a short distance from H.M.S. /astings, the Prince was 
received on board the Great Eustern by Captain Uarrison and the other | 
officers of the ship. Ascending to the deck, near the stern of | 
the vessel, he was first conducted to the steering-house, where the mode | 
of working the rudder was pointed out. From the stern the Prince | 
walked along the deck to the bows of the ahip, and viewed her from 
the forecastle. The mzin saloon and the ladies’ saloon were next | 
visited, and the cabin accommodation inspected, after which his Royal 
Highness descended into the paddle engine-room, where he devoted 
gome time to aclose examination of the machinery. From the paddle 
engine-room he proceeded through the water-tight tunnel to the screw 
engine-room, aud here remained some considerable period, making 
various inquiries into the action of the engines. He subsequently 
examined the auxiliary steam-engine, and, rfter looking into the boiler- 
rooms and other compartments of the ship, again ascended to the 
deck. The Prince was now shown the captain’s cabin, after which 
he ascended the bridge, and inspected the telegraphs by which the 
machinery and steering apparatus is worked. He then mounted the 
paddle-boxes, and took a final survey of the ship from this point. 

The Prince was accompanied throughout his visit by Mr. Campbell 
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Foretgn FIntelligence, 


FRANCE. 


On Sunday the Emperor received the deputations from Parma and 
Tuscany. The audience of Parmese Envoys was a very short one, but 
it is said to have been highly satisfactorily, 
conference for more than an hour and a half. The Emperor has 
refused to grant an audience to the deputation from Bologna. 

General Dabornisda, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the King of 
gerd and his representative at the Zurich Conference, has arrived 
in Paris. 

The China expedition has been discussed in the Council of Ministers. 
It was proposed to dispatch a force of 18,000 men, but no definite 
decision was arrived at. 

The Court will go to Compiegne on the Ist of November. It is 
asserted that during the sojourn of the Emperor and Empress there 
the Emperor of Austria will pay a visit to their Majesties. 


ITALY. 


The Duke of Grammont, French Ambassador at Rome, has held 
freyuent conferences with the Pope lately. It is said that his Holiness, 
urged by the French Emperor, is about to issue a soothing manifesto to 
the inhabitants of the States of the Church. A Paris correspondent in 
Le Nord takes upon’ himself to mention what the Emperor omitted, 
the exact day when the red-legged guests are to quit the city of Rome, 
by the read of Civita Vecchia. It 1s to be the last day of the year. 

The Neapolitan corps-d’armée on the frontiers is being continually 
increased ; it will amount to 30,000 men. ‘There is great activity in 
all the arsenals. The whole army has gradually been placed on a war 
footing. 


and Captain Harrison, from both of whom he made many inquiries as 
to the working of the ship. He expressed the great interest he had 
felt in reading the accounts of her late trial-trip, and expressed his best 
wishes for her success. The Prince thanked Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Bold, as well as Captain Harrison, for the pleasure afforded him by his 
visit, and, having excused himself from partaking of a dejeQner that 
had been prepared, returned to the small steamer, and, under a salute 
from the Hastings, returned to the pier-head, where the special train 
was in readiness to reconvey him to Bangor. 

The hammers went to work again immediately after the departure of 
the Prince, and the work of fitting up cabins and making additions to 
machinery was resumed, ‘The date of her first trip to America remains 
still unsettled; the probability is that she will not start this month. 
Immense numbers of people have visited her at Holyhead. 

“The Admiralty,’ says the Mechanics’ Magazine, ‘ gives us two 
formule by which they test the relative merits of steamships—the 
former involving the speed, midship section, and indicated power; the 
latter involving the weight instead of the midship section. To apply 
these tests to the Great Kastern we require, of course, to have her in- 
dicated power, midship section, and weight, and these we are able to 
supply with a sufficiently near approximation to the truth for our 
present purpose. Before leaving the ship we ascertained that the total 
indicated power, developed when the engines did their best, was about 
7200 horse-power. We have further found, by approximate caleula- 
tions, that with the draught of water with which the ship left Port- 
land (25 feet aft, 21 feet torward; mean, 25 feet), her midship section 
must have been about 1600 square feet. Further, her weight 
must have been at least between 17,000 and 18,000 tons—say 
17,500 tons. We know that this must be near the weight, 
and, at any rate, cannot be in excess of it, because the mere 
iron in the hull weighs 8000 tons, the engines and boilers about 
2000 tons (reckoning the weight three-fourths of a ton per nominal 
horse-power), and there were 6000 tons of coal of board, in all 16,000 
tons. To this we add 1590 tons only for the weight of woodwork, 
masts, spars, and rigging, paddle-wheels and screw, water in boilers, 
and everything else on board, which certainly cannot weigh less than 
that amount. Taking, then, these quantities—the s) eed fifteen knots, 
the midship section 1600 square feet, the displacement 17,500 tons— 
and substituting them in the two Admiralty formule successively, we 
get for the Great Hastern’s characteristic numbers 750 and 316 


respectively. Now, none of the Admiralty vessels reach such numbers 
as these. We have the Ayamemnon giving 664, the Miranda 680, 


the Tribune 686, the A/giers 687, the Stmoon 683, the Desperate 697, 
the St. Jean d’Acre 701, the Princess Royal nearly 725, and the 
Cruiser nearly 728, by the first formula; and we have the St. Jean 
d' Acre giving 201, the Trilune 202, the Princess Rogal 208, the 
Cruiser 220, the Desperate 224, the Simoon 240, and the Miranda no 
less tian 247 by the second formula; but the very best of those fall, 
as will be seen, considerably short of the Great Hastern’s numbers in 


both cases. 


VISIT OF PRINCE NAPOLEON TO THE GREAT EASTERN. 


Tur Prince Napoleon paid a visit to the (/reat Kastern on Tuesday 
Morning, and spent about three hours on board. His Imperial High- 
ness arrived from France in the steamer Dauphin, accompanied by M. 
Roca, and was accompanied by Count Branicki, Baron de la Ronciere, 
captain in the imperial navy; Mons. de Chaucourtois, mining engi- 
neer-in-chief, and other gentlemen. ‘The Prince was received by Mr. 
Campbell, chairman of the Great Ship Company; Mr. Bold, deputy 
chairman; Captain Harrison, and Mr. Prowse, ciief officer. The 
Prince examined the ship minutely, and expressed himselt delighted 
with all he saw. Whilst performing the work of inspection—and it is 
work if it is well done—the Prince became very hungry, and made his 
wants known to Captain Harrison, who immediately ordered breakfast 
for him. Some of the sailors of the Dauphin who were on board 
seized upon a man-o’-war's-man from the /ustings with avidity. The 
ns on deck seemed to be a great attraction. Scarcely a Frenchman 
eside his Imperial Highness passed them without stopping, taking out 
the tompion, and peering down the muzzle. The band employed on the 
Great Eastern came on board at nine o'clock, and on learning that the 
Prince had arrived, played ** Partant pour la Syrie,”’ and then, by way 
of contrast, they favoured him with “ Britons never shall be slaves.’’ 
After leaving the Great Hastern the Prince paid a visit to a gun-boat 
and adespateh-boat lying in the harbour; then inspected the break- 
water, and in the afternoon left Holyhead in the Vauphcn for Liverpool. 


MEETING OF THE SoveRriGNs or Rvasta, Prussta, axp Avsrata.—An 
interview is to take place to-day (Saturday), at Breslau, between the 
Emperor of Russia and the Prince Regent of Prussia. ‘This meeting was 
predicted some time ago in the German press, and is ascribed toa desire 
to make Russia and Prussia act in harmony in a Congress on Italian affairs, 
should that expedient be really adopted. The Emperor of Austria is also 
to have an interview with the Czar. This meeting will take place at 
Myslovitz, on the frontiers of Prussia and Poland. 

A Frenxcnu Proruecy.—the following very pretty story is now going the 
round of Parisian chronique :—* At a place called Igé, aman named Day, 
who formerly lived as gardener with the Countess de Monvaugiés, lately 
gathered 2 grape curiously marked with the following small characters :— 
*Oleo III. a, V. a, r, 8, 20.2 The village schoolmaster unhesitatingly 
certified the inscription to mean—‘ Napoleo IIT. ante V anno regnum subs 
vertet 20 (dicbus);’ the literal translation of which is, ‘Napoleon IIL, 
before five years, will destroy a kingdom in twenty duys.’ Of course, per- 
fidious Albion is the country thus supernaturally dé ted; but it will 
be u comfort to many minds to think that she has so long a respite as five 
years. 

Exines in Jersey.—A recat trial at Jersey recalls an event of 1855— 
namely, the act of arbitrary power by which Victor Hugo and other French 
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proscripts were expelled from Jersey. It appears th eently one of the 
expelled, M. Collin, returned to the island i arrested by a 
Centenier, und sent by the Judze to the Correctional Police Court before the 


Royal Court; there he was charged with having returned to the islund 
without permission, A sq rited speech was made tor the defendant by Mr. 
Advocate Gudfcey. The Attorney-General defended the indictment, but 
the Court decided that M. Collin should be discharged on the ground that 
the Centenier had no legal order of arrest. There wis loud applause on the 
delivery of this verdict. ‘The Attorney-General demmnded an appeal, but 
the Court refused to entertain it. 
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King Victor Emmanuel arrived on Saturday at Genoa, to receive the 
Empress Dowager of Russia, who is lodged in the Royal Palace. 

Accounts from Turin on Tuesday state that, in consequence of 
Neapolitan war-ships having been signalised ina hostile attitude off the 
coast of Romagna, a Piedmontese squadron was ordered round into the 


Adriatic. 
AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian financial year terminates on the 31st of October, and 
we are presented in the middle of that month in 1859 with the account 
of the revenue and expenditure for 1857 and 1858. It may be urged 
in excuse for this tardiness that the Austrian balance-sheet exhibits a 
state of things which no Government would be in any hurry to disclose 
to its subjects. The expenditure for the year 1858 was 319,022,584 florins, 
and the total revenue 282,540,723 florins, and therefore the deficit was 
36,481,861 florins, or upwards of three millions and a half sterling 
This was the expenditure of a year of profound peace, undisturbed 
either by wars or rumours of wars, for the first threatening note was 
sounded on the Ist of January in the present year. The total deticit 
in two years, ending 1858, is 459,674,679 florins. The florin is about 
two shillings. 

An official notice has been given that the reserve military corps, 
which had been drawn for service during the war, will be dismissed, 
and that the tax exempting civilians from military duty will be re- 
instituted. : 

A conference has taken place at Totmagyar, in Hungary, the residence 
of Count Karolyi, between Baron Hubner and some members of the old 
Conservative Hungarian party. What took place at this conference is 
not exactly known. 

RUSSIA, 


Schamyl, eccompanied by his son and two Murids, arrived at St. 
Petersburg on the 8th inst. The time of the arrival of Schamyl not 
being known in the capital, there were but few persons assembled to 
see him. A few hours after his arrival he drove out in an open carriage, 
and paid visits to the principal military authorities. He then drovi 
along the principal quays and squares, 


TURKEY AND THE EAST. 


The Paris papers publish tlfe following note, communicated to the 
Sublime Porte Ef the representatives of the Powers that signed the 
treaty of Paris. We translate the note as published in the Constitu- 
tionnel :-— 

The representatives of the Powers which, while guaranteeing the main- 
tenance and the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, testified a particular 
interest in its prosperity, feel it their duty, under the present grave circum- 
stances, to cali the earnest attention of the Porte to the political and 
financial condition of the country. Europe has marked out an important 
place for Turkey in her midst, but she was well aware that an external 
guarantee would not suiflice to realise her wishes if the Power thus 
strengthened from without did not exert itself, and if its internal organisu- 
tion was not promoted by the gradual and continued introduction of 
reforms, the principles of which have been solemnly and liberally admitted 
by his Majesty the Sultan. So great a task cannot, doubtless, be performed 
ina day; but its furtherance brooks no delay; and, in the intermediary 
state through which the Empire is passing between the ruins of a defunct 
system and the still incomplete materials of a new one, a continual and 
incessant impulse is necessary to urge on the laggers, to compel all to work 
for the common good. ; 

Now, the representatives, as undersigned, regret to state, without pointing 
out the cause, that this impulse does not manifest itself in a manner to 
attain the object at which the Sublime Porte itself must aim. 

The unsettled feeling which prevails in the public mind in the different 
classes of the Empire will not subside until the majority of the nation can 
clearly foresee ina proximate future an epoch where it will enjoy security 
resulting from the normal movement of a society satisfied with itself, peace- 
fully occupied with the development of its resources, and governed by an 
Administration attentive to its moral as well as to its material wants; the 
declared enemy of abuses, especially economical and prudent in the outlay 
of the public revenue. The fulfillment of these general conditions of the 
prosperity of States is independent of the differences of religion and of race. 
The question to be resolved is that of the establishment of a Government 
under which all the subjects of his Majesty the Sultan, Mussulmans or 
Caristians, instead of suffering analogous evils, will enjoy similar 
advantages. 

Ali Pacha, the Grand Vizier, has been dismissed. 
by Mehmet Kuprisli. Fuad is also expected to go out. 

ILussein Pacha, one of the chief conspirators, when interrogated by 
Riza-Pacha, openly avowed bis shure in the plot, and declared that he 
saw no reason why he should conceal anything. There appears to 
be no doubt that Djafer Pacha, who threw himself into the Bosphorus, 
had reached a vessel] by swimming, and escaped to Syria. The Sultan, 
imbued with a horror of blood, is said to have resolved not to execute 


any of the conspirators. 
AMERICA. 


Tord Lyons has been in communication with the Secretary of State 
at Washington. It asserted that the English Government had not, 
up to the lst instant, made known to the American Cabinet its views 
on the San Juan question. 

General Walker, the fillibuster, accompanied by some 200 or 300 
men, sailed on the 4th inst., in the steamer Philadelphia, from New 
Orleans, on a filibustering expedition against Nicaragua. The vessel 
was ostensibly bound for the Chiriqui gold-diggings, Lut there was no 
doubt as to what her real mission was. A despateh from New Orleans 
states that the filibusters were urrested at the South-west Pass at one 
o'clock on the 7th, by the United States’ Marshal, assisted by the 
United States’ Artillery. ‘They peaceably surrendered. 
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INDIA. 

We learn from Calcutta that the Income-tax Bill had passed through a 
second reading. The discharged troops were arriving at Caleutta and 
shipped off as fastas supplies could be obtained. A battery of nine 
guns had been erected to command the river entrance of Rangoon. 

A telegraphic report published on Saturday, of an alleged attack on a 
British station in Central India by Feroze Shah, appears to bave been 
based on a misconception. The following are the facts: —-‘‘ An emeute 
among the convicts in the gaol at Mundlaisir, which is about thirty miles 

' from Mhow, took place on the 22ad of August, and was attended with 
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One Tuscan remained in | 


| session of the convicts. They commenced shooting them down 4s { 
as they could fire and load; but the prisoners were too numer 
They seized one of the bastions, and commenced firing upon Can:, 
Hawes and his men. The former was soon hit, two bullets hay)... 
entered his body. Six guns and some sowars belonging to Holks: 
fortunately arrived, or the whole detachment would have been cu: + 
pieces. Three or four of Holkar’s men were killed, and a numbyer ,; 
the convicts. Before leaving Mundlaisir they plundered the treasyry. 
Several of the convicts have been recaptured and brought back to Muy. 
laisir, and many lost their lives during the firing. It is stated thut 1), 
unfortunate Captain Hawes was introducing a new prison discipline, . 
that the gaol might really bea place of punishment instead of reereatj», 
as is the case in too many prisons in India, and that the rising wast). 
result of the unwelcome change."’ ; . 

The general position of the rebels on the frontier is thus described jp 
the Friend of India of August 25 :—** An occasional raid into the plains. 
plunder of our villages, and small skirmishes with our police, do not 
allow us to forget the existence of rebels, or to shut our eyes to 1) j 
humiliation of still being compelled to employ a large native force q 
watch them. We are aware of all their movements, and have t), 
pleasure of submitting to their defiance of our power, so long as we 
cannot enter the outlying valleys in which they find refuge. (yy 
prestige still suffers, the frontier ‘is still insecure, our police and Sik),s 
are still annoyed because the ally whom we have delighted to honour 
finds pleasure in chuckling at our helplessness.” 


CHINA, 


By Shanghai advices we learn that a Russian gun-boat had broug)t 
news of the American Minister's arrival at Pekin. General Mourayi.1, 
the Governor of Siberia, had also arrived at the Peiho, and special mes. 
sengers had been dispatched to the Russian Minister at Pekin; his 
presence excited some surprise. The Russians appeared to have a perfect 
understanding with the Chinese authorities. 

Order had been re established at Shanghai, aud confidence among the 
respectable portion of the Chinese community. The French Minister 
had deemed it expedient to release all the coolies on board the 
Gertrude, There was not a single Shanghai man on board; and the 
question naturally arises, whence the kidnapping ? 

After the attack on the forts of Taku, the commanders of the allied 
forces blockaded the two arms of the Peiho, and captured several 
Chinese junks. This measure produced a great effect on the population 
along the coast, for the traflic of the Peiho is very active. The Governor 
of Petcheli sent to inquire the reason why the coasts of the province 
were blockaded, and of course received an answer which fully enlightened 
him on that subject. 

Courts-martial had been held on the officers of the 
the Peiho action ; of course the trial was merely form: 
were acquitted. 

A story was current that the Chinese fought so well at the Taku Forts 
because Senn-ko-iin-sin, the Mongol I’rince, inclosed the forts com- 
pletely by the triple ditch which foiled our landing party, and then, 
drawing up the bridges, gave the garrison no means of escape. 

Our New York contemporaries are a good deal turning their attention 
to the attempt to force the passage of the Peiho, Captain Tatnall, who 
has the command of the smal! American force on the north of China, 
has sent a despatch to Washington, making his Government acquainted 
with what has occurred. ‘This despatch was published as soon as it 
arrived. It is a long document, and it intimates throughout that the 
sincerity of the Chinese was doubted in respect to the ratification 
of the treaty. It seems from this account that Mr. Ward, the 
American Minister, proceeded to ascend the Peiho in advance 
of the English squadron, with only one ship — a ship char- 
tered for the purpose. He got over the bars that protected the 
river, but his ship went aground, and the British Admiral performed 
the complimentary service of sending two steamers to tow it off. 
Accordingly, when Admiral Hope found himself afterwards worsted in 
his attempt to silence the forts, the Americans, reciprocatiny the good 
will he had shown to them, did, upon the request of our Admiral, give 
the assistance of their steamer to tow up the boats that landed the attack- 
ing party on the mudbanks. Up to this point Mr. Ward had only 
assumed a position of peace and neutrality, but how this was in accord- 
ance with that position, says the ew York Tribune, is not so clear. 
A correspondent, writing from Washington, alludes to rumours thiut 
the Government there would censure Mr. Ward and Captain 'fatnall for 
acting in this manner; but, adds he, there does not seem to be much 
disposition on the part of the Executive to do so. 
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ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 
SIGNATURE OF THE AUSTRO-FRENCH TREATY. 

On Monday last the peace was definitively settled at Zurich. The 
terms of the treaty are detailed in another place. 

_It must be borne in the mind that there are still two treaties to be 
signed at Zurich before a European Congress can be held. One of these 
treaties is between France and Sardinia, the other between France, 
Austria, and Sardinia. 

The Pays of to-day, speaking of a Congress, says that the question 
of Italy remains ‘‘ complete and open,’’ and that England, as a great 
Power, could not well refuse to enter into a Congress with the object 
of settling it. It intimates from its own knowledge that the reunion 
of a congress is accepted in principle by the Government of Great 
Britain. The only Powers to be represented in the Congress besides 
the four great Powers will be Piedmont, the Pope, and Naples. In 
certain eventualities the admission of Spain might be natural, but 
Sweden and Portugal have no claim for admission. 

The report that France claims 300 millions as indemnity of war from 
Piedmont is denied. ‘*The French Government, however, having 
made advances to Piedmont before and during the war to the amount 
of 60,000,000f., in arms, provisions, and money, now only claims the 
reimbursement of that sum.” 

In Italy the political situation seems quiet enough, as yet, on the 
surface; but there are indications of an undercurrent of somewhat 
dangerous tendency. The attitude of the populace at Parma is rather 
alarming. The general mass of the inhabitants disapprove of the pro- 
secution instituted against the assassins of Anviti; aud threats of 
Vengeance on those who take part in it or favour it abound, The 
Government is in constant dread of another outbreak of popular violence, 
so great and so general is the excitement which the prosecution has 
provoked. 

Meanwhile, the last news from Parma is that a death sentence has 
been pronounced—not against a man, but against a coluinn! The 
Municipality has determined upon the destruction of ti s'one pillar 
upon which the head of Count Anviti was placed. 

In the Legations the partizans of Mazzini are carrying on an occult 
but active agitation, which seems to excite the serious attention of the 
the authorities. The latter are taking all sorts of precautions to pre- 
vent the revolutionary spirit from infecting the minds of the soldiers. 
The public finances are in a very low state. On the whole, the situation 
is unsatisfactory, 

Lhe Jucdipendente and most of the other Ministerial journals at 
Turin call out loudly for the early establishment of the Prince of 
Oarignan’s regency over Central Italy. ‘hey say that without such ai 
energetic measure the dangers of the situation cannot be overcome. ‘The 
general disarmament of the population of Parma who do not belong 
the National Guard has been ordered by Cavaliere Farini. 

General Garibaldi has arrived at Modena. 

‘The Grand Duke of Tuscany is said to have written to his partisans 
to abstain from every attempt in favour of the re-establishment of his 
dynasty, ‘The Provisional Government has diminished the tax on salt. 
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The Government of Romagna has issued a decree forbidding the 
exportation of saltpetre and sulphur to the Pontitical territory. 

‘ne Communal Council of Milan has voted 100,000fr, towards 
Garibaldi’s subscription of 1,000,000fr. forthe purchase of muskets. 


MAZZINI'S LETTER TO VICTOR EMMANUEL. 

Tux text of Mazzini’s letter to the King of Sardinia, dated Fiorence, 
September 16, has been published. It is along and wordy exposition 
f that mode of freeing Italy whieh has come to be called Mazzinianism. 
Victor Emmanuel did not understand the life that existed in Italy, or 
ne would not have summoned foreign aid. Italy wants unity—it is 
her prayer, her passionate desire. ** You spoke of independence. Italy 
roused herself and gave you 50,000 volunteers. But this was only haif 
the problem. Speak to her of freedom and unity, and she will give yeu 
501,000, Of what avail is independence to Naples, to Sicily, to half 
the Roman provinces?” If the King had desired it, the Italians would 
have taken the Austrians by surprise, but the people were checked. The 
Kung did not fraternise with the people, nor call upon them to fraternise 
with him. He lost * that holy enthusiasm, that sacred wrath, that 
«ered boldness which creates victory ;"" and gave himself a master in 
place of an ally. : 

ltaly knows you to be valiant in the field, and ready for honour’s sake 

brow away your life. Sire, the day in which you are ready to throw 
ur crown you may assume the crown of Italy... . The acceptance 
illafranca peace would have been the act of a coward had it not been 
<n Praise given to your father, Sire, can hardly sound illin your ears, 
uithough it implies a reproof to you. You have not yet time to give ita 
lenin and glorious reply. Your father would not have signed that peace. 
Hic also wanted, in his disturbed and fitful life, energy of purpose and faith 
* people of Ituly. But when, after the fatal rout of Novara, he saw 
othing remained for him but to reign us a eonquered king and sign his 
to humiliating conditions, he himself indignantly threw away his 
and turned his steps into voluntary exile. 

Signor Magzini’s advice is that France and England should be asked 
ty leave Italy alone, and that Victor Emmanuel should then appeal to 
the Italians to fignt for unity. 


THE TREATY OF PEACE, 


Tas following isan analysis of the Treaty of Peace concluded between 
France and Austria as signed by the Plenipotentiaries. It has not yet re- 
celved the ratification of the two Governments. 

Vrance returns to Austria the Austrian steamers seized during the 

war, but on which judgment has not been passed. 
Austria gives ap Lombardy, with the exception of Mantua, Peschiera, 
nd as far a8 the frontier line fixed by a special commission, the limit of 
which is already known. The Emperor of the French declares that he 
transfers these portions of Lombardy to the King of Sardinia. 

Then follow the articles concerning the jurisdiction, namely, the 
option for the employés of Piedmont and Austria to remain in the 
sertice of the two Governments, and to have the option of trans- 
fering within a year their goods to Piedmont, and me versa ; they 
would, however, retain their right to any property lett behind them 
when they move their domicile from Austria to Sardinia, or from 
Sardinia to Austria. 

‘Tne pensions acquired by persons in Lombardy will be respected 
and paid by the new Government, and in those cases where it is so 
sipuiated, to the widows and children of those pensioned. 

Then follows the settlement of the debt, which is the subject of 
two articles. According to these articles Piedmont is to pay to Austria 
4),000,000f., and, besides, is rendered responsible for three-fifths of 
the debt of the Monte-Lombardo-Vénétien. Altogether the debt 
transferred to Sardinia amounts to 250,000,000f. 

Then follows article 18, which runs thus :— 

* Desiring that the tranquillity of the Church and the power of the 
Holy Father should be insured, and being convinced that this end could 
not be obtained in a more effective manuer than by a system suited to 
the wants of the populations, and by reforms the necessity of which 
has been already recognised by the Sovereign Pontitf, the two contract- 
ing parties will unite their efforts, in order that a reform in the 
alministration of the States of the Church should be carried out by his 
Holiness,”’ 

Article 19. ‘* The territorial limits of the independent States of 
Italy, whieh did not take part in the last war, could be changed only 
with the assent of the other Powers of Europe which took part in 
forming and guaranteed the existence of these States. The rights of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Duke of Modena, and the Dukeof Parma 
are expressly reserved by the high contracting Powers.”’ , 

Article 20. * The two Euyperors will assist with all their power to 
the formation of a Confederation of all the States of Italy, the object of 
which will be the preservation of the independence and integrity of 
luly, which will ensure the development of their moral and materia 
interests, and will watch over the defence of the interior and exterior 
of Italy by means of a federal army. Venetia, which will remain 
under the rule of the Emperor of Austria, will form a part of this 
Coutederation, and will participate in the rights and in the obligations 
ot the Federal Treaty, the clauses of which will be established by the 
Tepresentatives of all the States of Italy.”’ J 

Article 21 stipulates that persons having taken part in the late events 
Vill not be attacked either in their person or their property, and can 
Temuin unmolested in the two countries. oe 

The preseat treaty is to be signed and ratified, and the ratifications ex- 
Cianged at Zurich, within fifteen days. : 

(ter articles stipulate that Austria shall be obliged to free from 
miliary service the soldiers belonging to the territor which she gives 
\. Austria undertakes to restore the securities and deposits of private 
jersons placed in the public establishments belonging to Austria. 

Article 16 grants to the religious establishments in Lombardy the 
\iverty to dispose freely of their private and landed property if the 
Pssession of such property is incompatible with the laws of the new 
Government, 


Piexcu IneLuence my tHe Barrisa Army.—The Moniteur de l' Armée 
ntains the following ridiculous paragraph in its surnmary of Indian ana 
Chinese news :—“ The same despatches inform us that the news trom China 
sul the details of the affair at the Peiho brought by the Hong-Kong papers 
produced a great impression throughout India. It was intended to send 
hops to China, but this idea was abandoned in consequence of the fermen- 
‘ion existing in certain provinces, and the fear of a recommencement of 
“osuilities on the part of the principal chiefs of the late insurrection. It was 
“sn proposed to the soldiers of the European corps who had demanded to 
Pcurn to Europe that they should contract a special engagement for the 
“upaign in China which is about to commence. These mea first refused, 
‘. they were given to understand that they would fight as ullies of the 
French, and this consideration appeared to strike them. By the last 
‘wounts it was thought at Calcutta that tueir acceptance would be con- 
s-ut on what France should do, they having the most entire confidence 
her.’ A lady, writing to the New York Tribune from Canton, gives us 
h different impression, She says:—‘‘ Chere were about four hundred 


Ftench soldiers among the English at this place, and the English officers 
‘ol us that there Was great hatred between the two nations. | At the least 
‘rd the soldiers would put theimselves in a fighting attitude. 
| AUATRIAN AMENITIES.—‘¢ During the battle of Solferino,” says a letter 
Pont Venetia, ‘some poor fellows who found themscives in the Austrian 
aks, to avoid shedding the blood of their fellow-countrymen, deserted, 
‘1, unable to reach the Piedmontese camp, sought shelter in the neigh- 
wing mountaine. Now that Austria is free to dispose of her forces she 
Fiats these poor wretches like wild veasts. ‘They, flying from certain 
“(Dy wander among the woods and rocks, keeping body and soul together 
'r the morsels of bread bestowed upon them by the compassionate and 
Ficrous mountaineers. ‘To deprive them of their last hope Marshal 
senfeld Schomberg has proclaimed as traitors all who give help to these 
“ters, and Lo encourage the pursuers he has set a price on their heads. 
~“pite of this dreadful proclamation a young deserter attempted to enter 
Pita to wee his dying mother. Ie had scarcely entered the town when he 
S seen and recognised by one of the police, who, assaulting him, suddenly 
“(hin with a cudgel, crushing im the skull of his unresisting victim. 
unfortunate young man was taken bleeding to the hospital, where he 
lin three days. What follows seems incredible. he policeman received 
‘reward for the murder he committed.” 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


IRELAND. 


man named Kearns, who had been discharged 


JeALOvSY AND Mvrprr.—A 
from Muyo prison after an ine 
assault, heard some unpleasant rumours 
whereupon, on returning home, he attacked her with a hatchet >; and the 
servant girl coming to her relief was assaulted in the same brutal 
manner. The madman then hung himself. The women did not die im- 
mediately, but it appears that there is no possibility of their recovery. 

Tak Lion ov Sr. Jancaru’s.—Dr. M'Hale has addressed a letter to Lord 
Palmerston, in which he ys that the Roman Catholies of Ireland revere 
the Roman Pontitf the successor of St. Peter and the Vicar of Christ 
on earth, and will therefore show themselves ready not y to defend his 
spiritual authority over the entire world, but likewise to assert his temporal 
as well as his spiritual power throughout the ran 
They look upon that temporal power, full 
essential to the free exerei 


, entire, and uncontrolled, to be 
f his spiritual authority ; nor shall they ever 
be content to see the Holy Father placed in a subordinate and depen 
position that could create a Suspicion that his acts for regulatin 
spiritual interests of the Church might be 
ponderating intluence of France, or Germany or Naples, or any other 
secular power.”’— Archbishop M‘Hale has received a sympathetic letter 
from Mr. Smith O'Brien, admirably calculated to increase (if that be pos- 
ible) the sectarian hat which animaies the two religious (! parties in 
the notorious diocese of Tuam, 


the 
elicited or controlled by the pre= 


SCOTLAND. 

THE Carron Comraxy.—The Falkirk Herald says :—“ With reference 
to the paragraphs that have appeared in our contemporaries relative to the 
alleged cooking of the balance-sheets of this great company for a long series 
of years, we may state that the books of the concern have been thrown 
open, that every facility is heing given for thorough investigation, and that 
accountants have been engaged for some we.ks past in expiscating the 
affairs of the company. As may readily be Supposed, the progress they have 
made is not great. They have only, it is said, overcome twelve months in 
4s many weeks, so that the result of their labours will be remote, and what 
that result may be it would be rash to predict. The parties at present con- 
nected with the company regard the investigation with entire complaisance, 
and await the issue with perfect confilence in the rectitude of the 
Management beiny made apparent.” 


THE PROVINCES, 

Borter Exprostox.—On Saturday evening, at the Old Till Mineral 
Works, Rowley Regis, near Dudley, one of two large boilers lying alongside 
each other suddenly exploded. The boiler-plates, brieks, &c., were scat- 
tered to an almost incredible distance, and the chimney fell at full length, 
like a fallen tree. The entire place was reduced to ruins, but no one sus- 
tained the slightest injury. A man in the employ of a nail factor had been 
to fetch some hot water from the engine pool, and was returning with a 
bucket in either hand when the explosion took place. Two detached plates 
of the boiler struck each bucket, and knocked them out of his hands, he 
himself escaping unhurt. 

A MApMAN THREATENING THR QuREN.—John Stubbs, a maniac, who was 
some years back found concealed in Buckingham Palace with dangerous 
weapons, has escaped from the Cheshire Lunatic Asylum. It is said that, 
on Monday last, on hearing some one speaking of the Queen’s visit to Bangor, 
he became fearfully excited, and made two desperate attempts to escape, 
which were frustrated. On ‘Thursday night, however, he succeeded in 
breaking out of the asylum, and was traced as far as Upton, near Chester, 
where the trail was broken. 

Ay Exouish Homre.—William Joyce is a chair-bottomer who tramps 
about the country, his head-quarters being pitched at Bolton, where his 
two children and a woman named M‘Tiernan lived, in a miserable place, 
more like a dog-kennel than an abode for human beings. The children, 
about six and nine years old, were daily sent out begging. On Friday 
morning week, about half-past five o'clock, the eldest girl was found seated 
on the door-steps of the London and North-Western Railway office; she 
had been out all night, not daring to go home because she had obtained 
little by the begging or the previous day. The child was removed to the 
workhouse, and the dwelling of the father was visited in the forenoon of the 
day by the relieving-officer. There was no furniture in the place, and the 
only occupant was a baby, the child of the woraan. It lay partly on the 
bare floor and partly on some filthy straw, pertectly naked. It was alive, 
but its emaciated state bexgared description. The relieving-officer in his 
description said he ‘could only compare it to a new-born greyhound.” It 
was carefully removed to the workhouse, where the medical officer visited 
it. Hestated before the magistrates that he did not think it could have 
lived many hours in the state it was found, rnd in his opinion it had been 
reduced to that condition by neglect and want of foot. Since its removal! it 
had taken a little nourishment, and it might recover, but it was doubtful. 
Joyce and the woman M‘Yiernan were taken into custody on Sunday morn- 
ing, not having gone home until midnight on Saturday. The man was sent 
to prison for three months and the woman remanded, the Mayor remarking 
that it might be a case of murder against her. A child of her’s was found 
dead about three months ago. 

Two Sevexe.—Mr. John Hepworth, a surgeon of Pudsey. has been 
convicted at the Hastings Quarter Sessions of stealing a horse. The prisoner 
pleated guilty, and read a statement which set forth that it was with shame 
und contusion of face that he stood in so degrading a position; that he had 
been a graduate of Cambridge; had practised as a surgeon; had sulfered 
from congestion of the brain; had become an habitual opium eater in con- 
sequence of his malady ; had lost practice in his profession ; was at times in 
a state of mind not knowing what he did; had a sister €ix years in an 
asylum; had had # family of more than twenty children; was sixty-two 

cars of age, and 300 miles from home ; had come to Hastings to improve 
bis health ; and was in needy circumstances. The prisoner again admitted 
his guilt, and in the most abject and piteous manner, by which several 
persons were moved to tears of compassion, beseeched the Recorder to 
consider his age and infirmity, and to have mercy upon him. Mr, John 
Hagg, a woolstapler, from Pudsey, presented a petition from the most 
influential inhabitants of that towa in behalf of the prisoner, Joshua 
Machill, 2 medical practioner of Pudsey, also spokein his favour, remarking 
that he had known him for ten or twelve years, and had no doubt th ut he 
was sometimes of unsound mind. On one occasion he borrowed a bridle 
and went into a field and took a horse and led it through the streets, He 
seemed to labour under some strange delusion about horses. In support of 
this opinion Mr. Machill handed to the Recorder an incoherently written 
document headed with “V.R.,” and purporting to be an authority for the 
prisoner to purchase horses for her Majesty’s troops.—The Recorder sen- 
tenced him to eight months imprisonment with hard labour, 

Exrraorptnaky Prr Acctpent.—Fourteen men were buried at Hall, 
Holcroft, and Vearson’s pit, near Dudley, by a fall of about fifty tons of 
coal. The seaffold poles and supports, however, saved the men’s lives ; one 
man was rather severely injured, but none were killed. It wasseveral hours 
before the men ceuld be got out. 

Avsotagk Trape Ourrack at Suerri:tp.—Joseph Helliwell, a grinder, 
was working at his glazing-wheel, when aquantity of powder which haa 
been put into the trough became ignited, and an explosion was the con- 
sequence. Helliwell’s eyes were severely injured, his arms were burnt, and 
his clothes set fire to, but, fortunately, nothing more serious happened to 
him. For some time past, it seems, he has been in fear of his life from the 
* unionists,” locking his door during working hours. 

Tux Hurt Tueatre Burnt.—The Theatre Royal at Hull was destroyed 
by fire on l'riday morning. Special efforts had been made for the production 
of a ‘spectacular drama" which necessitated the augmentation of the 
general wardrobe and that of the performers who had to take the part in 
the representation, and nearly the whole of this property has been destroyed. 

Fire ix Cotcursren Camr.—On the evening of Thursday week a fire 
broke out in the camp at Colchester. The sounding of bugles and the ro!l 
of drums conveyed the information to the townsfolk, who flocked in hun- 
dreds to the camp, but of course were not admitted through the gates. ‘The 
fire was then raging in the mess-kitchen of the sergeants of the 9th bat- 
talion, a wooden building. Besides the cook of the mess, there were living 
in separate compartments beneath the same roof a staff-sergeant and two 


ie iers, each with a large family. Some soldier naving impru- 
aay wed in the glass the flimes burst forth with uncontrollable tury, 
and in a few minutes enwrapped the entire building, so that the men had 
barely time to snatch their sleeping children from bed and escape. The 
fire was confined to this building. 

Comairran oF A Fatuer ror THK Murper or 11s Son.—A young man 
named George Kilby, a screw-wrench maker, of Wolverhampton, was found 
dead in his workshop lately. His head was pushed unler the workbench, 
and lying ina box half full of iron filings, the neck pressed upon the sharp end 
of the box. His hands were in his trousers pockets. An inquest being held on 
the body, evidence was adduced which went to show that the deceased, who 
was a sober and religious young man, had been very cruelly illtreated by his 
father. Death had been caused by sutfocation from the pressure of the 
throat upon the edge of the ** swarf-box.” T he inquest was thrice adj ourned, 
in order to enable the police to make full inquiry into the matter. The 
fourth sitting took place on Monday, when several new witnesses were 
examined. Join Lavell, a young man who had formerly worked for the 
deceased, said the father often quarrelled with his son, and once struck him 
over the head with a stick. ‘ihe deceased told this witness that what he 
saw then was nothing to what happened in the house, William Hutchinson, 
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the deceased's class-leader, stated that George Kilby often spoke to him about 
his father’s bad conduct, and said that he was so persecuted at home that he 
was afraid he must give up his religious profession, bis father annoying 
him, among other things, when he retired for private prayer. He also suid 
that he had a presentiment that he should be ‘culled away” soon. On 
the day deceased was found dead he went to see the body, when the 
deceased’s mother *‘opened out very fre aying that nobody knew the 
cruelty with which his father treated him. David Baker, a joiner, who occupies 
the next shop to that of deceased, deposed that about a quarter of an hour 
before the body was found he heard two persons quarreling in the Kilbys’ 
shop, and afterwards some one uttering a ery like ** Don't,” and then ail 
was still. Phobe Cobage, who prepared the body of the deceased for inter- 
ment, stated that she found several marks upon it—on the face, neck, and 
breast; and that afterwards Mrs, Kilby seized her by the hand and begged 
of her not to “kill her husband.” Other evidence having been adduced the 


Jury found the elder Kilby guilty of the murder of his son. He was taken 
into custody. 


A Poxcuinoe Rior.—The fishermen of Spittal, at the mouth of the Tweed, 
were unable to go out in their boats on Monday week owing to the weather, 
and, being unwilling to lose their time, the whole population, male and 
female, turned out and proceeded on a salmon-poaching expedition in the 
Tweed. The river baulitfs interfered, and a conflict ensued, in which the 
fishermen were victorious, for they not only succeeded in driving tne bailiffs 
away, but captured and sunk their boat. Order was not restored till a very 
late hour. Great difficulty will be found in identifying the ringleaders in 
the riot, for these were arrayed in the habiliments of their wives. 


Poisonous Swrermears.—Six children of different families residing at 
Northtawton, in Devon, were seized with vomiting last week. A physician 
being called in, he ascertained that they had been poisoned by the dust of 
some coloured sweetmeats called bird's ests, Which they had bought of u 
man named Ryan ata fair. Ryan obtained the sweetmeats of a confectioner 
at Exeter, named Sherry. A’ warrant was obtained, and a quantity of 
colouring matter found on Sherry’s premises was seized and handed to a 
chemist for analysis. Some of the children were made alarmingly ill, but 
they have all recovered. 


CLencyMeN AND Foxuuntinc.—At the inaugural banquet of “the 
season’’ connected with foxhunting in Devonshire, held a few days ago, the 
Rey. R. Hall, in responding to the toast of * The Bishop and Clergy,” said the 
chairman had expressed a doubt as to whether the clergy ought to appear 
in the field. For his own part he never had any doubt whatever. If he 
ever had such a doubt he should not presume to set his judgment against 
those ministers of the Church who for centuries past had promoted hunting, 
and at the same time had been an ornament to the Church. The chairman 
had referred to an archbishop. Now he knew an archbishop (Juxon) who 
kept an excellent pack of hounds, and who not unfrequently hunted them, 
and when he did so it was always with success. Mean, indeed, must be the 
spirit of the man who would deny to a cle rgyman the innocent amusements 
of the country, whether it was cricket, joining in the pleasures of the ehase, 
or any other athletic sport. For his own part he should like to see those 
sports much more enjoyed and promoted by the gentlemen of the country 
even than they were, and,twhere any vice or immorality prevailed in con- 
nection with them, let them strenuously set their faces against it, 


Love anp Law.—In a village near Yvetot some time back (says the 
Abeille Cauchoise) a case was to ’e argued betore the Juge de Mix, und just 
as that fuuctionary had given notice that he was ready to hear the par- 
ticulars, the defendant, a pretty young female, entered. On seeing her, the 
plaintiff rose and said—* Mademoiselle, I have not the courage to plead 
against you, and am sorry to have given you the trouble to come here. I 
abandon the case and will pay all the costa, Deign to accept my arm.’? 
The proposition was accepted. The acquaintance thus commenced has pro- 
duced its fruits: a few days back tue bans of marriage between the two 
were duly published. 

Quitr Necrssary.—Orders have been received at Chatham directing that 
the whole of the oificers and men at that garrison are to undergo a course 
of instruction in embarking and disembarking from vessels. Her Majesty's 
ship Tyne, attuched to the reserve at Chatham, has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the military authorities of the garrison; anda certain portion of 
the garrison will be daily or frequently instructed in embarking and disem- 
barking from that vessel, under the direction of properly qualitied officers. A 
number of boats will be used in conveying the troops from the shore to the 
vessel and relanding them. Each man is to be fully equipped, and in heavy 
marching order. 

Tuk Peseyite Trovsnes in St. Groror’s-1n-rak-East.—The troubles 
in St. George’s-in-the-Kast are still sub judice. Ata meeting of the vestry 
on Thursday week a letter was read trom the Bishop of London, stating 
that the Rector, Mr. Bryan King, had agreed to submit unreservedly to the 
decision of the Bishop upon the points—the time of the Lecturer’s service, 
and the vestments to be worn by Mr. King and his carates, Upon the 
many other points included in the schedule of grievances presented by the 
vestry the Bishop promises to give such directions as may seem expedient 
so fur us he has legal power. This state of matters does not satisfy the 
vestry. They are of opinion that the Rector pledged himself to submit ‘al! "* 
questions to the decision of the Bishop; in other words, all questions 
contained in their schedule framed after Mr. King had generally agreed to 
the arbitration. The vestry thinks that nothing but a reference complete 
in their sense will bring peace to the parish. Some members of the Vestry 
desire the church to be reopened, but the majority are of a different opion. 

Fire at Ska.—The Caleutta Englishman translates from a Mauritius 
paper an account of the burning of the ship Shah Jehan, with 250 coolies 
on board, besides her crew. She left Calcutta laden with rice and oil, On 
the morning of the 27th of June smoke was observed to rise through her 
fore-hatch, and the ery of fire was raised. One after another the explosion 
of the casks of oil was heard, and the fire spread rapidly. The captain 
made vigorous efforts to subdue it by closing the scuttles up with wetted 
sails, aud pouring water through smiuil holes in the deck, butin vain. At 
daylight on the 28th they could no longer continue in the ship. ‘The cap- 
tain, doctor, three officers, and sixty lascars left in three boats, without fool 
or water, and S00 miles distant from the Mauritius. ‘ ‘The coolies could not 
but be abandoned to their fate.” Afier four days in the leaking boats, 
during which three died, the Vasco de Gama picked them up, and landed 
them at the Mauritius. The Shah Jehan had ouly four boats. The Leyis- 
lative Council has extended the provisions of the English Passenger Act to 
India just in time. 

Nor Far Wrona.—At a dinner of the Agricultural Society of Blare 
(Gironde) a few days back the Marquis de la Grange thus expressed bimself : 
“Twill not propose atoast. Toasts, with their accompanying addresses, 
are an importation from England ; they are stiff and starched, are indistinct, 
like foggy Albion herself—are intoxicating like porter, heavy hke beer! I 
prefer the good old-fashioned custom of our forefathers, simply drinking 
healths without a remark. They did not sp: echify—they drauk; they did 
not enter into historical disquisitions, often crroneous—did not pronounce 
eulogiums which are too generally silly or false; they expressed their sen- 
timents by acclamations. Down, then, with English toasts and imitations ! 
Instead of changing this joyous table into a Parliamentary tribune, let us 
be faithful to the past ana to the traditions of France !?’ 

Russian Curiosrry.—The Morning Herald justly complains that the 
numerous Russian naval officers at Portsmouth are uliowed to get upon our 
earthwork-batterics and ravelins, and with instruments and photographic 
apparatus take minute skete'ves of our fortifications. A couple of Russians 
were discovered on the King’s Bastion, by a bombardier of the Royal Artil- 
lery, with instruments spread out, sketching and measuring the extent of 
our defences seaward. ‘The bombardier, to his credit, took upon himself to 
order the intruders off. 

Water rrom Watrs.—The Times, writing on the impure water supply 
of London, makes a suggestion for its improvement. ‘ Wales may be con- 
sidered, like the Alps, a water-producing country, and there is a noble mine 
of the liquid treasure at the Bala Lake neglected for ages. To bring its 
overflowing waters 250 miles to London would probably not cost. more than 
a railway of a third that length. Of course a lake is o:ly a natural reservoir, 
and cannot be regarded itself as a constant supply, or one to be depended 
on in ail times and seasons; but a tunnel aqueduct from Wales might com~ 
bine several such supplies ; there might be urtificial means for storing the 
produce of great storms; and, after all, the total supply need only be 
regarded as auxiliary to what we have already. Rome had many aque- 
ducts, several of which were successively raised two or three storeys as 
science improved, and higher supplies were obtained, and the citizens 
required the water to be discharged at a higher level. The only ditlerence 
between their case and ours is that they were Romans and we are Londonera 
—a difference, we admit, but one which we may make some humble attempts 


to remove.” 
Tux AvstranIaAn Anortuixes.—A deputation of seven aborigines from 
the Goulturn district of Victoria waited upon Mr. Duffy at the Crown 


Lands Otfices, lately, to represent the necessity of granting to the tribe a 
piece of land fitted for agricultural purposes; and to solicit a supply of 
agricultural tools. The petitioners, robust, well-made, intelligent-looking 
men—very different to the emaciated natives who hang about the townships— 
were attired much in the same manner as sailors or labourers vu! an inferior 
class. Mr. Duffy promised that the land should be granted ; and, as he had 
at his dispos:l funds for the general protection of the aborigines, he would 
furnish the tribe with tools, and provisions should be provided for them. It 
was stated that the tribe to which these men belonged had dwindled in 
twenty years from 600 adults to thirty-tivo! 
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raised up against him many enemies, and, 
, doubt, he would have fallen by assassina- 
tae but for the caution he exercised in the 
choice of the persons who surrounded him, 
ail the strong guard kept in his residence 
dav and night. = 7 

From 1845 to 1851 Schamyl’s career was, 
with few exceptions, an uninterrupted series 
of successes against the Russians; but inthe 
following year fortune began to desert him. 
The Russians adopted a new system of tactics, 
which consisted in opening their way, by help 
of the axe, through the dark impenetrable 
forests Which had hitherto afforded shelter 
and concealment to the Tchetchees, and 
enabled them effectually to elude pursuit. 
The troops of the Czar were thus enabled to 
draw more and more nearly to Dargo, the 
head-quarters and habitual residence of 
Schamyl. In the spring of the present 
year General Jewdomkoff stormed, and re- 
duced tosubjection all the country northward of 
the Andian mountains. Schamyl’s adherents 
now began to desert him. He became dis- 
pirited, and made only a very ineffectual 
resistance. His fate was sealed; he was 
defeated and captured. : 

Schamyl’s personal appearance is thus 
described by those who have seen him. He 
isa man of lofty stature, thin, and broad- 
shouldered, with hollow eyes, overarched by 
thick and well-marked eyebrows, and a dyed 
beard. His face bears the trace of many 
wounds, and its paleness and melancholy 
expression indicate profound grief and com- 
yressed vigour. He differs from most other 
individuals of the tribes by a remarkably 
white and soft skin. Another distinctive 
peculiarity is the extremely elegant form of 
his hands and feet. The apparent immova- 
bility of his arms when he walks seems 
indicative of his resolute character. His 
bearing is decidedly noble and dignified. He 
is perfectly self-possessed ; anc the cool, 
tranquil expression of his countenance is 
never ruffled, even in moments of the greatest 
danger. ‘The favourable impression pro- 
duced by his personal appearance is 
heightened by the charm of his voice and 
the ready eloquence wlth which he expresses 
himself in his euphonious native language. 


TANGIERS., 


Last week we published a view of Tan- 
giers, taken from the sea; in this impression 
we give an Engraving of the town, sketched 
on the land side. It is the day of an Arab 
market, and there is great bustle among:t 
the gentlemen of the long and flowing robes, 
who are arguing and debating amongst each 
oer in a fashion that would put to the 
blush gentlemen of the robe in England. 
The land seen in the distance across the sa 
is the coast of Spain, and the narrow open- 
ing at its extremity is the Strait of Gib- 
en 

As regards the Morocco question, mat- 
ters appear to have assumed a more 

eaceable aspect; and there is now some 
hes that the two countries will not be 
forced into a war which would prove unpro- 
fitable to both. That her newly-born 
prosperity may continue to develop itself 
Spain has much greater need of peace than 
of war. It is impossible to say how fara 
contest in Africa might lead her. She 
would be opposed to a warlike, tenacious, 
and almost intangible foe, difficult to daunt 
by defeat, and whose practice is to fight, 
and fly, and return to fight again. Sup- 
posing her to have conquered a sufficient 
radius of territory around her African towns 
and military posts, she could not expect to 
be left to its tranquil possession, but would 
he compelled to keep up a strong military 
force to repel the harassing attacks of the 
neighbouring tribes. It depends on her to 
commence war, but it would not be in her 
power to finish it when she chose, and she 
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might find herself led on to an unforeseen 
and most inconvenient expenditure of men 
and money. The Spanish Government 
has declared to the Cortes that before the 
time granted to Morocco to satisfy the 
demands of Spain had expired it had re- 
ceived information that Morocco would give 
the satisfaction required. As the affair 
stands at present, guarantees have been 
demanded from Morocco that peace shall not 
in future be disturbed. What these guaran- 
tees are we are as yet in ignorance, but hope 
they will not be found to stand in the way 
of an amicable settlement. 


STATUE TO GENERAL NEILL. 

Tue inauguration of the statue in honour 
of the late Brigadier Neill took place on 
Tuesday week at Ayr, in Wellington-square, 
facing the spot where the gallant hero was 
born. The statue, by Mr. Noble, is a most 
successful work of art, perhaps one of his 
finest, and it must tend very much to extend 
his reputation, already great. The figure is 
of colossal size, ten feet high, and stands 
upon a pedestal of Dalbeattie granite, twelve 
feet in height. The incident seized upon by 
the artist is that which oceurred at the rail- 
way station at Hawraw, when General Neill 
and the Fusiliers, being about to proceed to 
quell the mutiny at Benares, a portion of 
the regiment not having arrived when the 
train was about to start, and the railway 
official insisting upon it proceeding without 
them, General Neill immediately and on the 
spot had him arrested; and, the soldiers 
coming up shortly afterwards, the Fusiliers 
started for the scene of danger, and, under 
their great commander, speedily restored the 
disturbed district to tranquillity. It was 
this prompt and decisive action at Haw- 
raw which first pointed out General 
Neill to the inhabitants of Bengal as not 
only the right man in the right place, but 
also as having the right style of conduct. 
The statue gives a fine and animated render- 
ing of what may have been supposed to be 
the appearance of the General at that im- 
portant moment. One of his hands rests firmly 
on his sword, the other is extended in an 
attitude of command, and is pointing ener- 
getically, while he seems to be addressing 
an order to his men. The expression of the 
features is singularly suggestive of energy, 
determination, and power; and the pose or 
the ligure is perfectly in keeping. Behind 
and at his feet area broken cannon, a pith 
helmet, and a round-shot, emblematic of the 
extremity of the crisis when General Neill 
appears first on the scene. Immediately 
below the statue, the following inscription 
runs :— 

James Grorce Suirn Net, C.B., Aide-de- 

Camp to the Queen, Lieutenant-Colonel inthe 
Madras Army, Brigadier-General in India, a 
brave, resolute, self-reliant soldier, universally 
acknowledged as the first who stemmed the 
torrent of Rebellion in Bengal. He fell 
gloriouvly at the relief of Lucknow, 25th of 
September, 1857. Aged 47. 
Around the base of the pedestal there is a 
wreath of laurel, in bronze, surmounting the 
bas-relief. This itself is a very exqui- 
site piece of sculpture, representing the 
moment before the last scene of the ace 
life, at the relief of Lucknow. General 
Neill is on horseback, cheering on his men 
and looking behind him for a gun which he 
is expecting to come up before he and his 
brave fellows force the archway, which 
stands immediately before them; around 
him and in advance are soldiers of the 
different regiments under his command— 
Highlanders, Fusiliers, Artillerymen, Sikhs, 
&c, Above the archway a mutineer sepoy, 
who had watched his opportunity, fired at 
the General when most exposed, killing him 
at the moment his victorious troops burst 
the gate and brought welcome succour to the 
long-imprisoned garrison. 
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THE WRECK REGISTER FOR 1858."—LIFE-BOATS | sents the deck, n the reliev- 
WANTED. 


“Tie Wreck Register” for the past year, dealing, as it does, with 
statistics of peculiarly mournful interest, presents, nevertheless, one 
gratifying feature. From it we learn the important fact that the actual 
loss of life from shipwreck was less in 1858 than in any recent year, and 
that the number of lives rescued from peril was unusually large. At first 
sight it appeafs as if we had made a great stride in escaping with only 
340 deaths from shipwrecks, when the average tale of such casualties is 
is 745: but we doubt if the improvement is altogether substantial ; for 
it is conjectured that in the present year (1559) the loss has already 
been double that of 1858, though the tempests of winter have hardly 
yet commenced. Although the means of rescue are more efficaciously 
organised than formerly, and the saving of life more probable, it is 
still clear that little has been done to mitigate the original liabilities. 
The wrecks and collisions, if less fatal, are as numerous as ever ; indeed, 
rather more so; and there is as much reason as ever to suppose that 


the perils which we endeavour to lessen need not, in « vast number of | 


instances, be incurred at all. ww however, the increase 
of tonnage, consequent on the extension o} trade, might be made to 
prove a relative decline in the number of casualties, though they seem 
absolutely stationary. The havoc appears to be all among vessels of the 
smaller pe Out of the 1170 ships wrecked in the past year, nearly 
half were under 100 tons burden, and 199 under 50 tons. If we go up to 
300 tons, we find that this limit actually includes 1018 of the entire 
number, leaving only 152 vessels above that burden in the list of ship- 
wrecks, In the Register the cargoes of these wrecks, which, including 
the ships themselves, are estimated of the aggregate value of a million 
anda half sterling, are thus defined :— 


Vessels. Vessels. 
In ballast, not colliers ... .. 151] Passengers sey wo 1 
Coal laden ise 377 | Potatoes or fruit... 12 
Colliers in ballast «. 41] Salt... ag Ber A Prien 
Cotton aa sae ee ee 7 | Sugar, coffee, spices, tea, mo- 
Fishing-smacks .., 12 lasses... ae as 7 
Fish or oil 3 18 | Stone, slate, lime, or bricks 75 
Grain and provisions 101 | Timber or bark ites w- «68 
General cargo. 110 | Various orunknown .., ae 86 
Tron and other ores 101 —_ 
Manure and kelp... va 18 Total ... 1170 


It will be seen from the annexed table, which defines the localities of 
the various disasters, that the most fatal of all the coast tracks is that 
along the eastern shores of the island. 


Vessels, Vessels. 
East Coast—Dungeness to Pent- Scilly Islands... ae 4 
land Frith aD ia ... 514] Lunday Island .., sce’ 1G 
West Coast—Land’s End to Isle of Man 45 as ses 6 
Greenock ee A ... 804] Northern Isles, Orkney, &c. ... 60 
South Coast—Land’s End to —_ 
Dungeness ane ow = 89 Total ... 1150 
Irish Coast 168 


_The number of casualties in each month of the year 1858 is thus 
given in the Register :— 


Vessels. Vessels. 
January... ven wee «. 124] August “an on an «. 33 
February ... 116 | September ... aay 
March +. 148 | October a. 148 
April «. 115 | November ... . 120 
ay a 48 | December ... a. 136 
une,., eee oO 30 — 
July... ees : 61 Total ... 1170 


The above ny ae 205,243 tons; the number of hands employed 
appears to have been 8979, of whom 340 perished. 

We gather from the salvage table that lives were saved in the largest 
proportion by shore-boats and other small craft, in weather so moderate 
that there was no need to put the life-boats or mortar apparatus into 
requisition ; and it will be seen from the foregoing classification of the 
wrecked craft that upwards of 400 out of the whole 1170 are described 
as colliers, From these facts it is reasonable to conclude that much of 
the entire risk is still due rather to bad management than bad weather. 
Small, ill-found, and ill-navigated vessels are thors that suffer most, and 
they are often, indeed, overtaken by distress apart from any storm at 
all. Instances have been known in which craft of this kind have gone 
to pieces from sheer rottenness in a sea as smooth as glass. 

Prevention, therefore, will do much for us in this matter before we 
turn tocure. It is plainly stated in the report that 127 vessels are 
ascertained to have been lost from avoidable causes, and this proportion, 
we suspect, would be largely increased if the truth were always dis- 
coverable. It must never be forgotten that the system of insurance 
has its drawback, in removing the immediate interest of the owner in 
the seaworthiness of his vessel. If every vessel that left an English 
port could be certified as fit to put to sea, ‘‘ The Wreck Register’ would 
show avery different state of things to that it now exhibits. It is 
not only that our seas are stormy or our coasts ill-provided with 
harbours—these causes are but partially answerable for the results we 
deplore; another and a more serious source of disaster lies in our own 
improvidenes or ill-management, and it is here that the system of pre- 
vention should be first applied. 

After all these precautions have been taken, however, there will still 
remain the natural perils of the dezp—the dangers inseparable trom the 
navigation of the ocean, and against these risks there eppears to be no 
provision so effective, so economical, or so universally available, as that 
supplied by a good system of life-boats. How long we may wait for 
harbours of refuge nobody can tell, but a life-boat establishment can 
be set up anywhere, and wherever it is set up and well maintained the 
loss of life from shipwreck is sure to be diminished. We have, fortu- 
nately, a society styled ‘The Royal National Life-boat Institution,” 
which charges itself, as far its funds will permit, with the organisation 
of this service round the circuit of the British coasts. It possesses, in 
fact, 82 out of the 149 life-boats stationed at various points of the 
kingdom, and it asks for nothing but an extension of its means to pro- 
vide more, Nothing can be simpler than the system, for a life-boat 
can always be built for a certain sum of money, and, wherever it is 
required, it follows as a matter of course that hardy and courageous 
seamen are at hand to serve it. The boats of the company were manned 
last Heng either for duty or practice, by nearly 3000 sailors, and not 
one life was lst, notwithstanding the nature of the service, out of the 
whole number, 

The origin of the particular life-boat adopted by the above-men- 
tioned institution appears to be this :—It seems that a few years ago a 
lamentable accident occurred to a South Shields life-boat, whereby 
twenty pilots were drowned. This induced the Duke of Northumber- 
land, President of the Life-boat Institution, to offer a reward for the 
best model of a life-boat. This offer was responded to by boatbuilders 
and others from various parts of the kingdom, as well as from France, 
Holland, Germany, and America; so that two hundred and eighty 
models and plans were sert in. About_fifty of the best of these were 
exhibited in the Great Exhibition of 1851. His Grace caused a 
report to be prepared, accompanied by plans and drawings, with a view 
to elicit the best form of life-boat; for, although a prize of £100 was 
assigned for the best model exhibited, cealaned by Mr. J. Beeching, of 
Great Yarmouth, it was considered that a better boat might still be 
produced. Accordingly Mr. James Peake, assistant master shipwright 
in her Majesty's Dockyard, at Woolwich, was dequested to furnish a 
design for a life-boat which might combine as many as possible of 
the advantages and have as few as possible of the defects of the best 
of the models examined by the committee. A boat was accordingly 
designed by Mr. Peake, and built at Devonport Dockyard. Some modi- 
fications have been from time to time made in it, and the life-boat of 
which we now present a representation to our readers is the result. 

‘The accompanying figures show the general form, the nature of the 
fittings, and air-chambers of one of these boats, 30 feet in length and 
7 feet G inches in breadth. In figs. 1 and 2 the elevation and deck 
plans, the general exterior form of the boat is shown with the sheer of 
guawale, length of keel, and rake or slope of stem and stern-posts. The 
dotted lines of fig. L suow the position and dimensions of the air- 
chambers within board, and of the relieving-tubes In fig. 2, a repre- 


| of the boat, with solid shocks 
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ing-tubes (six inches in 
diameter), c the side air- 
cases, D the end air-cham- 
bers. In fig. 3 the exterior 
form of transverse sections, 
at different distances, from 
stem to stern, is shown. 
Fig. 4 represents a midship 
transverse section, A being 
sections of the side air-cases, 
i the relieving-tubes, bored 
through solid massive chocks 
of wood of the same depth as 
the space between the deck 
and the boat's floor, cc 
are spaces beneath the deck, 
filled up, over six feet in 
length, at the midship part 


of light wood, forming a 
portion of the ballast ; d is 
a section of a small drain- 
ing-tier, having a pump in 
it, by which any leakage can 
be pumped out by one of the 
crew whilst afloat. ‘The fes- 
tooned lines in fig. 1 repre- 
sent exterior life-lines at- 
tached round the entire 
length of the boat, to which 
persons in the water may 
cling till they can be got 
into the boat; the two cen- 
tral lines are festooned lower 
than the others, to be used 
as stirrups, so that a person 
in the water, by stepping on 
them, may climb into the 
boi 


Body Plan. 


at. 

This life-boat possesses in 
the highest degree all the 
qualities which it is desirable 
that a life-boat should pos- 
sess :—1. Great lateral sta- = . 
bility. 2. Speed against a heavy sea. 3. Facility for launching and 
for taking the shore. 4. Immediate self-discharge of any water break- 
ing into her. 5. The important advantage of self-righting if upset. 
G6. Strength. 7. Stowage-room fora number of passengers. 

A most important adjunet to a life-boat is a carriage. 
sufficient that the boat itself be of a superior description, 
contending sufely and successfully with that 
has to be performed, that it 
despite the fury of the wind and waves, and bear them securely through 
the dreaded breakers, which otherwise oppose an insurmountable 
barrier between them and the envied shore. It is not suflicient that 
the life-boat be well furnished in all respects and maaned by an ex- 
perienced and courageous 
crew, but it is necessa 
that it be also supplied wit! 
means for transportation on 
the land, for wrecks may 
occur ata distance of several 
miles from the spot where 
the boat is stationary, is 
close to the shore. ‘The fol- 
lowing Illustration repre- 
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element in which its work | orted ¢ f 
shall be able to reach the shipwrecked crew | valuable institution clearly appears, by the foregoing statement, to be 


Midship Section. 


THE LIFE-BOAT OF THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIPE-BOAT [NSTITUTION, DESIGNED BY J. PEAKE, BSQ., MASTER 
SHIPWRIGHT H.M. DOCKYARD DEVONPORT, AND BUILT BY MESSRS. FORREST, LIMEHOUSE, 


and has voted eighty-one gold and 629 silver medals for distinguished 
services for saving life, besides pecuniary awards, amounting toyether 
to £11,651. And yet from the last annual report of the society we 
find that its expenditure in providing new life-boats, maintaining life- 
boat stations, and in granting rewards and medals, exceeded its income 


capable of | by nearly £260), while between sixty and seventy additional new life- 


boats are reported by official persons to be needed on the coasts. As tis 


in want of funds, we trust the public will come forward and render it 
effectual aid. We contidently believe that, when its appeal for help is 


thoroughly known, it will be liberally responded to. 
| On the coast of Scotland there is a sad want of life-boats. 


It is 


sents a most efficient life- 
boat carriage. 

The carriage consists of a 
fore and main ay 6 The 
latter is formed of a keelway 
A, A, and of side or bilge- 
ways B, B, in rear of the 
main axle, the boat’s weight 
being entirely on the rollers 
of the keelway. Its leading 
characteristic is that, on the 
withdrawal of the long fore- 
lock pin C, the fore and 
main bodies can be detached 
from each other. The ad- 
vantages of this arrangement 
are that the weight of the 
boat when she is lauached 
from the rear end forms an 
inclined plane by elevating 
keelway, yet without lifting 
the fore body off the ground, 
whilst to replace her on the 
carriage she can be hauled 
bow foremost up the fore end 
or longer incline, The 
bilzeways B, B, are needed at the rear end, that the boat may be 
launched in an upright position with her crew on board; but they are 
not required at the fore end of the carriage. The boat is hauled 
off the carriage and launched into the sea by a rope on each side of 
the boat rove through the sheeve D, having one end hooked to a self- 
detaching hook at the boat's stern, and the other manned by a few 
persons on the shore, who thus haul the boat and her crew off the 
carriage and launch them afloat at once, with their oars in their hands, 
by which means head-waymay be obtained before the breakers have 
time to beat the boat broadside on to the beach. 

The Royal National Life-boat Institution was organised for the 
purpose of lessening the great evil of a want of sufficient means 
to save life in cases of shipwreck, and its usefulness cannot be over- 
estimated. ‘This institution has still in use in some localities life- 
boats from the designs of various parties; but all life-boats now con- 
structed by it are on Peake’s plan. ‘Ths average cost of these boat 
with their various fittings and gear, and life-belts for their crews, is 
about £200 each. ‘The life-boats’ transporting carriages cost from 
£50 to £100, and the boat: houses cost from £50 to £100. It will be 
thus seen that a complete, first-class life-boat establishment will cost 
nearly £400. 

In addition, there must be a crew of trusty men, able and willing to 
brave a raying sea, strong, and resolute to pull the oar under any stress 
of weather; and there must be a master, or coxswain, exercising 
sufficient control to command the men and direct their energies in a 


proper channel. It is in this direction, quite as much as in the pro- | 


visions of life-boats, thatthe Lifo-boat Institution has rendered good 
and eflicient service. A system of payment, partly in the nature of a 
salary and partly as a reward, is adopted, such as may induce steady 
mea to render aid; and honorary local committees assist in collecting 
the means whereby the outlay is to be defrayed, and in the geueral 
management of the life-boat establishment. 

The institution now numbers eighty-two life-boats in connection 
with it. ‘To maintain these boats in a state of thorough efficiency 
requires a large permanent outlay. Last year the life-boats of the 
society, and those of local bodies, rescued 206 persons from shipwreck 
ou our coasts. The total number of persons saved from shipwreck 
since the establishment of the National Life-boat Institution, by its life- 
boats and other means, and for rescuing whom the committee have 
granted honorary aud pecuniary rewards, is 10,902. The operations of 
the institution may be thus briefly stated :—Since the formation of 
the institution it has expended ou life-buat establishments 428,061, 
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LIFE-BOAT TRANSPORTING-CARRIAGE AS ADOPTED BY THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
DESIGNED BY CAPT, J. R. WARD, R.N., AND BUILT BY MR, J, ROBINSON, CAMDEN-TOWN, 


along this coast a large portion of our trade with the Baltic, Green- 
land, Archangel, Davis's Strait, and much of that of the Canadian and 
United States trade is carried on, In addition to this traffic the Scotch 
coast is remarkable for its great herring fishery. Peterhead has its 
250 fishing boats; Fraserburgh and Buckie more than 400 sail; while 
further north, off the coast of Caithness, more than 1200 fishing-boats, 
manned by 6000 persons. nightly pursue their calling during the season, 
exposed to the proverbial suddenness of a nerth-east gale. About two 
years ago, during a fearful gale of wind, of a fleet of such boats five 
were lost, from which forty-two men were drowned, leaving twenty- 
seven widows and seventy-nine orphans unprovided for. Since then 
calamities to Scotch fishermen nearly equal in magritude have occurred. 
Within the last two or three months the National Life- boat Institution 
has made an urgent appeal to the Scotch peeple generally for assistance 
to station additional Jife-boats on their coast; but we lament to say that 
appeal has met with little response from them. 


Tur Loss or tok ALMA.—The report of the commissioner who investi- 
gated the loss of this vessel (on the Little Harnish rock, in the Red Sea) is 
very damaging to the chief officer, who was in charge of the ship at the 
time :—‘* The default of Mr. Davies seems to have heen that, during those 
three hours of night, he never once consulted the chart nor conferred with 
the imaster, if indeed he considered he was under the master’s orders. Had 
he done cither he would have learnt what I (Mr. Traill) cannot but think 
he was wholly ignorant of, the position of the reef, and that, according to 
his bearings at 2a.in., he was driving directly on to it, at the rate of eight 
or nine miles an hour, I must observe further that by Mr. Davies’ own 
admission, he never thought of slackening speed, even when he is expressing 
doubts about the correctness of this course; and when he does change lis 
course it is in the Mostscanty way, as if he considered not was necessiTy 
for absolute safety, but with how little change he could escape positive 
danger. _ «+ + Lameompelled to say that { consider the loss of the ship 
as proceeding from the default of the chief officer in not paying due atten- 


| tion to the bearings of the Great and Little Harnish, and in consequence of 


not hauling the ship up 600n enough and far enough to avoid the danger, 
which, had he consulted the chart, must have appeared to him to be directly 
in his course.” Mr, Davies’ certificate has been suspended for twelve 
months. 

EMANciPa rion IN Missourt.—The slaves are being moved out of Missouri 
with preat rapidity. The owners are sending and selling them to the South, 
and very soon whole counties will be without a single bondman, This is 
not surprising. It is certain that the State will soon provice by law for the 
emancipation of all the negroes within its borders, and the proprictors of 
that species of property naturally prefer to sell them for the high prices now 
prevailing in the market, rather than to have them taken from them a year 
or two hence at the valuation of public appraisers, 
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Tre Queen and the Royal family have returned to Win 
Humoral. On Thursday week she arrived at Holyrood [4 wce, where 
val family dined and slept. ‘Tae next morning her Nlaigaty 
started tor Loch Katrine, in the ‘I'rossachs, to inaugurate the opening 
/ the new waterworks for the supply of the eity of Glasgow. The 
iy was dull, with frequent rain, and the beautiful scenery of the dis- 
trict was half enveloped in the mountain mists, but the Roval party 
seemed greatly to enjoy the visit, nevertheless. ‘Ihe ceremony of open- 
ing the aqueduct which is to convey the water of Locu Katrine to 
Glsvow, a distance of thirty-seven miles, passed off well in presence 
of alarge concourse. Her Majesty reacted the tunnel upon the Loch 

je after two o'clock. he was accompanied by the Duke of 
astle, and was received by the Lord Provost and magistrates of 
sow, the Dukes of Montrose and Atholl, the Earl of Manstield, &e 
‘The Secretary to the Water Commission read an address from’ the 
(Corporation, to which the Queen made the following reply ;— 

TR cept with great satisfaction your loyal and atfectionate address, and 
think you sincerely for the expr on of your attachment to my throne 

nd person, and for the cordi al welcome with which you have received me. 
It is with much gratification that I avail myself of this opportunity of 
inaugurating © work which, both in its conc ption and its execution, retlects 

much credit upon its promoters, and is calculated to improve the health 
and comfort of the vast population which is rapi ly increasing round the 
t centre of manufacturiny industry in Scotland. Such a work is worthy 
spirit of enterprise and the philanthropy of Glasgow, and [ trust 
will be blessed with complete success. I desire that you will convey 
creat community which you represent my earnest wishes for their 
ual prosperity and happiness. 
t rained very fiercely except during the performance of the cere- 
ony. 
er (queen returned to Holyrood about seven o'clock, resuming her 
journey southward next morning. Before her departure from Edin- 
burgh her Majesty knighted the Lord Provost, now Sir John Melville. 
starting from St. Margaret's station at nine o'clock, the Royal party 
arrived at Carlisle at about a quarter to twelve. None of the party 
alighted, but the chief personages of the county were present on the 
piattorm, and with some of them the Queen and Prince Consort 
exvlianged salutations. The next stopping-place was Lancaster, where 
the Royal party took luncheon, and then went onto Chester. Here, 
great preparations had been made for their reception. Five thousand 
people were assembled in and about the station. The Marquis of 
Westminster (the Lord Lieutenant) was in attendance to present her 
Malesty with a box of sweetmeats ; the Mayor of Chester presented an 
aldress, Mr. Gladstone a bouquet, and the Bishop of Chester another 
aldress. It is recorded that at this moment, or rather ‘after a 
moment or two had elapsed,”’ the Queen ‘‘fixed her eyes on a rich 
bouquet which the Mayoress held in her hand. ‘The Royal glanee was 
not to be mistaken. The Marquis instantly presented Mrs. Frost, and 
as the train was moving off, her Majesty put her hand out of the 
window and received the bouquet from the hand of Mrs. Frost. This 
little incident called forth the most enthusiastic cheers.” We are 
pleased to observe that two companies of the Chester Volunteer Ritle 
formed part of the guard of honour at the station ; that they presented 
a good, soldierly appearance ; and that her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort paid them great attention. While the reading of the addresses 
was going on (how thoughtful it was to intersperse them with sweet- 
meats and bouquets !) the Prince, thinking, probubly, that the volunteers 
were getting rather tired of standing at the ‘* present,’’ graciously put 
his head out of the window and, saluting, said, ‘‘Shoulder arms, 
gentlemen, if you please.” Or perhaps his Royal Highness wished to 
see how the corps would shoulder arms. 

The journey was then continued on to Bangor, where the train arrived 
shortly before six o'clock. Here, too, great preparations had been made 
for the Queen's arrival, as many as half a dozen triumphal arches deco- 
rating the town, two of them representing very prettily in miniature 
lie great engineering works in the neighbourhood—the Menai and the 
Britannia bridges. On the elevated ground facing Dew’s Hotel (itself 
very tastefully decorated) a series of terraces had been formed on the 
green sward, where the school children of the neigubourhood, to the 
number of some 2000, each holding in one hand a little flay, were 
accommodated ; and about 4000 workmea employed upon the Penrhyn 
estate lined the route of her Majesty's progress from the pirk gates at 
the outskirts of the town to the castle, where the Royal party were 
received by Colonel Pennant, and where they passed the night. 

The next day was the Sabbath; and her Majesty remained at 
Penrhyn Castle, attending Divine service in the private chapel. ‘The 
Prince drove to the Peurhyn slate quarries, where nearly 3000 men 
are employed. 

Qn Monday, as soon as the Prince returned from his visit to the 
Great Eustern (which we have described elsewhere), preparations were 
made for the Queen’s departure: it did not take place, however, 
till she had planted an oak sapling on the lawn, and Prince Arthur a 
young cedar, in memory of the visit. ‘The town was again thronged 
with spectators. On alighting at the railway station her Majesty took 
leave of Lady Louisa Pennant very affectionately, and, graciously 
saluting Colonel Pennant, she was handed into the saloon carriage by 
tle Marquis Chandos, and the train started. Stafford was reached at 
halftpast two, and here the Royal party stopped half an hour for 
refreshment. The Stafford people, no doubt, are as loyal as any; but 
they preferred to admire the Queen in silence, There was no cheering 
when she arrived, and little when she departed. Only three stoppages 
occurred between Stafford and the Willesden Junction, these being 
aera at Tamworth at half-past three, Rugby at half-past four, 
and Bletchingly at half-past five o’slock. At Willesden the train 
passed on to the South Western Junction line, over which the Royal 
Party travelled to Windsor, where her Majesty arrived shortly after 
seven o'clock, 
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The works inaugurated by her Majesty at Loch Katrine are on a 
scale which makes them important as an engineering feat even in these 
days of Great Easterns and Saltash Viaducts. Between Loch Katrine 
and Glasgow there are 13 miles of tunnelling,3$ miles of iron piping, and 
94 miles of aqueduct. ‘There are in the whole work 70 distinct tunnels, 
upon which 44 vertical shafts have been sunk for facilitating and expe- 
diting the completion of the work. The first tunnel commences 
immediately upon the aqueduct leaving Loch Katrine. It is 2525 yards 
in length, 600 feet below the summit of the hill, and has been worked 
in addition to the open ends by 12 shalts, 5 of which are nearly 500 feet 
deep. This tunnel is in gneiss and mica slate. The last tunnel is at 
tue southern extremity of the aqueduct, just before it enters the service 
reservoir. It is 2650 yards in length, almost whoily throuh whinstone, 
ata depth of 250 feet below the summit of the hill. Besides these, 
which are the two longest tunnels, there are, at intermediate places, 
ohers of 700, 800, 1100 and 1490 yards in length. ‘I'he rock tuanelled 
through was in most parts of the most obdurate description. For 
several miles along the side of Loch Chon, where the work passed 
through a succession of ridges of mica slate largely mixed with quartz 
Veins, the progress did not exceed three lineal yardsin a month, although 
the work was carried on day and night. In the Loch Katrine tuanel. 
and generally in the mica slate, the ordinary average progress was 
about five yards in a month. In drilling the holes for blasting the 
rock with gunpowder, a fresh drill or chisel was required for every inch 
in depth upon the average. Not to speak of smaller constructions, 
there are 25 important iron and masonry aqueducts over rivers and 
ravines, some 60 and 80 feet in height, with arches of 8) feet, 50 and 
{) feet in span; and, in addition to about 46 miles of new pipes within 
the city for distributing the water to the inhabitants, there are about 
20 miles of large cast-iron pipes of 3 feet, 3 feet Ginches, and 4 feet in 
diameter for conveying the water to the city. 

The project originated in a wish to obtain purer water than that 
obtained from the Clyde at Dalmarnock, which was supplied to the 
greater number of the inhabitants of Glasgow. A scheme had been 
8 arted for constracti.g waterworks from Luci Labnaig, but for some 
Teason it was never carried out, and the favournble reoort sent iu by 
tue lite celebrated engimews Bruael und Siepleuson, Wives vpluiuus ob 
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the Loch Katrine project had been asked by the Corporation, decided 
the question in favour of the latter scheme. 

No less than 59,000,000 gallons will be obtained per day 
approy nated to the purposes of the waterworks, and for ‘the supply of 
the mulowners, fisheries, and other interests on the rivers from which 
water will be abstracted, are Loch Katrine, eight or nine miles in 
length, with a surface of 3000 acres; Loeh Venachar, four miles in 
le igth, with an area of 900 acres; and Loch Drunkie, with an area of 
about 150 acres; having altogether a water surface of upwards of 
1000 acres, and containing within the limits to which they may be 
raised or lowered about 1,600,000,000 cubic feet of water. ‘The drain- 
age area of Loch Katrine is 22,800 acres, and of Loch Venacher aud 
Loch Drunkie 23,000 ac Tes, Making a total of 45,S00 acres. On this 
the average fall of rain is between 70 and SO inches per anaum, That 
which fulis on the collecting ground of Loch Katrine is about 80 
inches, on the average of five yeart’ observations. If all the water 
which flows from the rugged mountain sides into Loch Katrine were 
impounded, it would atford a regular daily supply of $0,000,000 or 
90,000,000 gallons, : ; 
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Death or THE Eart or Wesimoxetanp.—We 
deinise of the Earl of Westm reland, in his 
ce 


have to record the 
enty-sixth year. The de- 
nd diplomatic life. He 


ed Lord passed through a very active milite 
red the Army as Ensign, at the close of the year 1800. H iving seen 
considerable militery service in the interval been present at the cape 
ture of Paris, in August, ISLt, he was uppointed Env Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary ‘lorence. He served with the Austrian 
ary ¥ in the campaign against Naples in 1815, by which the kingdom of 
Naples was restored to its legitimate sovere ign, Ferdinand. He was ap- 
pointed a Privy Councillor in March, 1522, and in 1825 he wentona special 
mission to the Court of Naples, to conzritulate Francis I. on his accession 
to the throne as King of the Two Swi On the late Sir R. Peel coming 
into office in 1841, his Lordship was selected by the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
Secretary of State forthe Foreign Department, to succeed Lord William 
Russell as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court 
of Berlin, and he continued resident Minister there up to the spring of 1N51, 
when his diplomatic talents were trausferred to Vienna. When Lord John 
Russell was sent to the Congress at Vie a, in February, 1855, the late Earl 
was made one of the special Piepipoteutiaries. In November of the same 
year he retired from his post of Bisrish Minister at the Court of Vienna on 
a diplomatic pension, being succeeded by Sir Hamilton Seymour. 


Tur Skcvtar Powkk op THe Pors.—The demonstrations in favour of 
the temporal power of the Holy See saade in the pastoral letters of the 
French Bishops have boen so numerous and so warm that the French press 
has been warned against publishing them. But the Belgian press remains 
open; and the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines has denounced therein the 
atvacks which are being made on the Pope's temporal power.—The bishop 
of Orleans has declared that, if the safety of the Holy See were endangered, 
nota single Sovereign now reigning in Europe would be permitted to sin 
quietly on his throne, Of course this admits of two readings. The Univers 
publishes a solemn protest against the notice lately served upon the journals 
that they are not to publish the bishops’ pastoral letters :— We have re- 
ceived an injunction from the Government not to reproduce any more of 
these documents, and this injunction is particularly serious when we reflect 
that this journal has lately received a warning. Under these circumstances 
we owe a word of explanation to our readers, and more especially to those 
venerable prelates who have done us the honour to send their mandates to 
us. The names ‘of these, up to the present time, are Cantinal Bonald, 
Archbishop of Lyons, and the Bishops of Moulins, Vannes, Soissons, 
Quimper, Nevers, Versailles, and Digne. ‘Che injunction ailuded to appears 
to us essentially tempora Phe object of it, we are told, is to protect the 
acts and the dignity of the Bishops fron: the violence of the newspapers ; 
but it should be remembered that the word of the Bishops has been the 
m ted of all Catholics in every serious crisis of the Church and of society 
within thelast thirty years. The Government of Napoleon ILL. bas always 
professed the utmost reapect for the rights of the Church. It is difficult to 
conceive that he can wish to deprive the bishops of that publicicy by means 
of the press which is open to all the rest of the world, or to deprive Catholics 
of that collective voice of their chief pastors which has ever so strongly in- 
cultated the love of order, justice, and liberty. For our own parts, it this 
prohibition is to continue we shall consider that the most precious part of 
civil and religious liberty is taken away from us. In sucha case we should 
be without guide, compuss, or shield, and should expect at no distant time 
to see the Catholic press without any place in that vast field of public dis- 
cussion in which it is our desire honourably to do our duty up to the lust 
possible moment.” 

Preis or AgrtaL Naviaation.—Two American acronauts, Messrs. La 
Mountain and Haddock, ascended from Watertown, New York, lately, and, 
afer a tlight of between four and five hours, they descende! 150 miles north 
of Ottawa, in the great Canada willerness. IL they travelied about 
daring four days without food, or even the means of striking a light, and 
were finally resened by a gentleman who was hunting with Indian guides. 
The Utica (N.Y.) Herald tells a wonderful story of the bursting of the 
balloon in which Messrs. Coe and Coltman ascended. The voyagers started 
at tour o'clock one afternoon lately, and rapidly attained an altitude of two 
miles, their balloon constantly expanding from the heat of thesun. ‘They 
struck the easterly current, and were proceeding at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour, and were in fine spirits, when Mr. Coe discovered that the appa- 
ratus connected with the safety-valve was deranged and beyond remeuy. 
Ho at once attempted to discharge the gas from the upper valve in order to 
descend. The valve worked well, but tie pressure on the safety-valve from 
the lover part of the balloon was so great that an explosion ensued, causing 
a rent forty feet in length. In about a minute after the descynt was so rapid 
ax to increase the rent about fifty feet, thus leaving almost the entire upper 
portion of the air-vessel open. In half a minute after the second rent was 
discovered there was nota foot of gas in the balloon. For nearly half a 
mile the voyagers came down at a most terrific speed, feeling the same sen- 
sation that one experiences in a swing in rapid motion. After falling half 
a mile the main portion of the balloon was thrown onone side of the netting, 
causing the air-vessel to sway violently, and the basket and passengers were 
raised to an even height with the valve of the vessel itself. This motion was 
experienced several times, and as often was broken by the self-posscssion of 
the aeronauts in changing their position in the car. Finally this swaying 
motion waa increased by the voyagers until they succeeded in forming a 
parachute of the remnants of the balloon, when the rapid rate of speed in 
their descent was measurably impeded. During the last half mile before 
reaching the earth their rate of speed was but a trifle more rapid than that 
of the ordinary descent of a well-ordered balloon. On nearing the earth some 
ballast was thrown out, and the aeronauts landed in a forest without the least 
bodily harm.” 

Minirary Experiments at Porrsmourm.—The long-expected military 
night display at Portstmouth took pluce on Friday week, but merely resulted 
in a fierce cannonading of some half-hour’s duration from the sea face of 
the works co:amanding the entrance to Portsmouth harbour. Tue object 
was simply to ascertain the length of time it would take to summon the men 
from their barracks and man the different batteries by an unexpected alarm 
atnight. None besides the General commanding was supposed to know 
the precise time that had been fixed upon for the purpose, At ten p.m. on 
Friday evening Major-General Sir J. Yorke Seariet give the word; three 
guns fired in quick succession signalled alarm, and the tramp of troops at 
the “double” was quickly heard through the quiet streets of the old town 
as the artillerymen hurried to their posts. A single gun from the different 
points of the fortifications—Southsea Castle, Spur R doubt, Point Battery, 
Biockhouse Fort, and Fort Monckton—soon afterwards to!d that all were 
ready and at their posts. Two more guns from the King’s Bastion gave 
signal to open fire, which was immediatcly responded to from srevent 
guna 6 and 8 inch, the majority of them of the latter calibre. Th 
was good; but a bright moonlight night, and the absence of wind, which 
ccused the smoke to hang round the face of the batteries, detracted much 
from what would otherwise have been a magnificent spectacle. Southsea 
Castle, from having no batteries to windward, showed itself more boldly as 
each discharge from its walls brought out in strong reltef its auxilary 
batteries, the artillerymen working their guns on its walls and its azcient 
stone tower or keep. It was evident, even to the non-military eye, that 8 
point of the defences would play an important part should it become 
sary to defend Portsmouth from the attack of an enemy by sed 


Tur GoveRNMENT AND RirL¥ Corrs,—Mr. Sidney Herbert has just 
issucia circular to the Lords Lieutenant of counties, in which he announces 
that her Majesty’s Government ‘have determined to issue immediately to 
rifle volunteer corps an additional supply of long Enfield rifles to the extent 
of twenty-five per cent on the effective strength of each corps.’ This 
instalment will raise the aggregate issue to fifty per cent, and at a later 
period it is to be followei by a further grant of twenty-five per cent; 
making in the whole seventy-five per cent on the effective strength of the 
forces, This grart will have the effect of materially lessening the expense 
of a large majority of volunteers. The circular further states that the 
Government will issue at cost price jus! double the sim unt of ammunition 
which the previous circular kad autuorised, aml that in the course of next 
summer the long Enfield rite of the pattern of 1853 will, in all probability, 
to a limited extent, be supplanted by a better weapon—the short rifle with 
ausword bayouet. Thus encouraged, the rifle corps “movement,” which 
rroas day by day, and isready (1 waning’? to eavious foreigners, may 
be developed into a babional amsiluiion. 
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A CAPTAIN PLACED IN IRONS BY HIS CREW. 
The ship Ses arrived last week in Queenstown, from Savannah-la- 
Mer, with her eaptain, Mr. Duff, in irons. Mutual cha: were ac 
onve made azainst each other by Mr. Duff and his crew, he mate, 
William Anderson, swore in the information he laid that the master, 
*‘ without any justifiable cause whatever, called me a liar and as- 


* 


saulted me; '’— 


He afterwarts, same day, went into my room and threw out my 
clothes on the dick ; and then went into and returned from the cabin armed 
asix-barreled revolver, and threatened the entire crew, adding, ‘IT 
will shoot you duwn like He presented a pistol at my face, and 
told me it was loaded. lor desired him to put the revolver away. 
Ife struck me under the right eye with the muzzle of the revolver, thereby 
Inflicting a severe wo upo me. » defendant then went into the 
cabin, and immediately afterwards returned to the deck, bringing with him 
the before-mentioned revolver and a large pistol, and again made threats 
against the crew as belure; whereupon two of the crew, Peter Clark and 
ndant, and the remainder of the crew assisted 
cing irons upon his arms. ‘This course was adopted for the safety of 
ives of the crew, and to prevent further violence by the defendant. 

In reply to this it was stated on behalf of the defendant that the 
crew and mates refused to work; that he fetched two pistols, neither 
of which were loaded ; and that immediately they seized him and put 
him inirons, In evidence he said, 

The crew all mutinied at Jamuica. On the ded of September I gave the 
mate, W. Anderson, orders to ge e anchors in. He told me I was hume- 
bugging him. I remonstrated with him, when he told me he knew his dut 
as well and better than did. I was very much annoyed, and I stru 
him on the face with the back of my hand: He distinctly refused to obey 
my orders before [ struck him. The second mate then sprung upon me 
from behind, aud caught me by the eollar. [ swung round to shake him 
off, and I struck him once or twi During this time I saw the first mate 
coming along the starboard the ship, and the crew coming along the 
port side. Went to the cre and asked them did they intend to 
mutiny. They made no answer, und 1 saw them putting their hands to 
their knives. I went to the cabin, and took from it what is called in 
America * a pepper-box,” that is, a six-barreled revolver, the barrels being 
only about two inches and a half long. Upon my outh it was not 
loaded. When I came out of the cabin with this pistol and another, also 
not loaded, I was seized by theerew. They lashed my legs together with a 
rope, and afterwards put me in irons. 

The captain was then cross-examined, and the fact that thirty-six 
men haf left his ship at different times, and that he had been deprived 
of the command of the 1 st ship he was in, was elicited by the counsel 
for the crew. The case was adjourned. 


on the 
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‘Tur Morrara Aupucrion,—A\l the efforts of Sir Moses Montefiore and 
the deputies of the British Jews have proved ineffectual in obtaining the 
restoration of the child Mortara to its parents. A protest signed by the 
highest dignitaries in the Church, peers, statesmen, members of Parlia- 
ment, and other persons of ¢ ioration, in great number, has been for- 
warded to the French Ambassad ‘They say, ** We, the undersigned 
British Christians, do hereby pro and declure that the proceedings of 
the Pope of Rome in taking away the Jewish child E Mortara from his 
parents, and educa ry him, « ry to his parents’ will, in the Roman 
Catholic faith, are re sive to Une in-tinets of humanity, and in violation 
of parental rivnts and authority, as recognised in the Jaws and usages of all 
civilised nations, and, above all, in direct opposition to the spirit and pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion.” 


A SHOOTING PARTY IM FRONT OF MEGGERNIE 
CASTLE, SCOTLAND. 

Tue Illustration on the following page represents a party of sportsmen 
in front of the Castle of Megweruie, which ancient and picturesque 
abode is situated in Glenlyon, Perthshire —a secluded though beautiful 
Highland valley, which reaches almost to the confines of Argyllshire. 

The house, or, more properly speaking, the castle—for it bears, in 
parts, much the character of an ancient French chdteau—is placed 
almost in the centre of the above-named valley or glen, in a singularly 
scuestered part of the county, being fourteen or fifteen miles distant 
from the residence of aay other laird or proprictor, and about the same 
from a medical man or post-oflics—two most essential neighbours in so 
wild a district. 

A noble avenue of lime-trees, running parallel with the River Lyon 
and which avenue, were it within twenty miles of the metropolis, from 
its natural beauties would attract thousands forms the approach to 
Megyernie from the east. 

The castle itself stands clear on a beautiful lawn (which it might be) 
and grassy park (which it really is), on which are scattered some of the 
finest trees to be found in the Highlands. 

The place, in fact, is one of peculiar beauty and interest, not only 
from its position, but also from its great antiquity and neighbourhood 
to the scenes of many a bloody Highiand conflict. 

The house is one of those ancient piles constructed in times of danger, 
when strength was the first aud greatest object. ‘The walls are accordingly 
of immense thickness, and the doors defended by iron gratings of pro- 
digious size and height. A donjon excavated from the foundations is, even 
to the present hour, adored with hooks, on which the finishing stroke 
of the law, or rather the will of barbarous and despotic chiets, has, we 
are told, been frequently executed. Alas! would the ghosts of some 
of these departed victims but deign to malee their appearance in this 
said donjon during the shooting season, we question whether they would 
not be somewhat ‘‘’mazed,’’ as the Scotch term it; and, instead of 
resuming their places as ‘‘damp, moist bodies’’ on the hooks, they 
would probably hang a cauldron there, in which to cook a stew of the 
abundant game they would find thereon, or mull a few bottles of good 

yort or claret, with which the bins that adorn its sides are well filled. 
a all other respects it remains as in the times of Robert IT. 

There is much accommodation aud all requisite comfort to be found 
in the interior of Meggernie Castle, both as regards the more modern 
portion of the building, as also in the fine old tower which forms 
one of its extremities. 

Some old tamily portraits, both of the Menzies branch and also of the 
Stewarts of Cardnay, adorn the walls, likewise those of the late Mr, and 
Mrs. Menzies. 

The proprietor is descended in a straigut line from Sir John Stewart 
of Cardnay, son of King Robert IL., from whose eldest son he is 
fifteenth in descent. Dy the female line Mr. Menzies possesses the 
estates of Meggernie and Culdares, and is a branch of the family of 
Menzies of Castle Menzies, chief of the same. 

This charming shooting quarter was held for many years by the late 
Earl of Sefton. A more first-rate sportsman, in the true acceptation of 
the term, never fired at red deer or grouse, and a more generous, high- 
minded, and nobie-hearted English noblemau never graced the pages 
of the British Peerage. On the present 6wner coming of age the Earl 
was obliged to resign the lease, which for many years be had held, 
to the reyret of all the poor Highlanders of the Gien whose comforts 
he never lost sight cf in the midst of his own sporting pleasure. We 
ara informed that the present proprietor or owner of Meggernie has 
added to the castle, and greaily improved it as a permanent residence. 

The noble, rouga-haired deerhound, whieh reposes in the foreground 
of the Illustration, was one of the finest and truest bred dogs. His 
dimensions were as follow: Heizhts at shoulder, 54 inches; girth 
at chest, 354 inches; lenghth from the end of the nose to the tip of his 
tail, 65 inches: his colour, pale yellow with jet-biack muzzle; hair 
strong and wiry, 

The smooth greyhound bitch on the richt was equilly pure in 
breed, and a first-rate performer, A strange incident occ ier to her 
when at Mezvernie. A hare having been secured on the moun‘ain was 
turned out on tle grassy parts in front of the castle to try the speed 
of some greyhound pups, and which were in due pursuit of the game 
when the bitch in question, heavy in pup, jumped from a window of the 
castle eighteen or twenty feet from the ground, joined in the chace, 
killed the hare in a few strides, and walked quctiy back, seeming to 
say, “* that's the way to do the trick, young uns. Get your supper, and 
recollect the lesson.” The self-saime bitch lus figured as the winner of 
many a stake in the coursing calendar, and the paps she produced, only 
a week after this window flignt, all proved superior ruaners, They 
mity duirly be said to Lave bees in Wroiuwy in (heu muther’s womb, 
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SCENE FROM “LOVE AND FORTUNE,” AT THE PRINCES THEATRE 


Tue ship Quebec, Captain Ruark, of 660 tons burden, of New 
Orleans, from Bordeaux for Shields, ran on the Hddystone locks at 


five o’clock on the afternoon of Tuesday week. Her jibboom end was 
within ten teet of the south-west kitchen window of the lighthouse, the 
window being seventy feet high. At half-past nine, owing to a fresh 
breeze trom the eastward and the falling of the tide, the ship slipped 
off again, and the crew returned and, with the help of the pilot-boat 
Heroine, attempted to beach her on the Cornish coast ; but the sand- 
hallast choked the pumps, and she sank one mile south-south-west of 
Downderry Preyenti:e Station, where she is covered at high-water, 
While on the rocks boats offering assistauce came from her Majesty's 
screw steam-frigate Jupaze, 51, Captain the Hon. W. 8S. Spencer, 
which had just left the Sound for Vancouver's Island. 


SCENE FROM “LOVE AND FORTUNE.” 

Mr. Haruts, the present lessee of the Princess’ Theatre, is deter- 
mined to emulate the old management in one particular at least, and 
that is in the excellent mise ex seve of the pieccs he puts upon the | 
stage. 

We give an Illustration of an admirable garden scene from “ Love 
and Fortune.” This ereation of Mr. Beverley’s tasteful pencil, and the 
natural and artificial attractions of the young ladies of the corps de 
ballet, make this tableau in Watteau colours a most successful picture. 
The sparkling dialogue, from the pen of Mr. Planché, has already been 
criticised, and it is not necessary for us to repeat the favourable notices | 
bestowed upon it by the press. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
SramprpD Epvition To Go Free By Post, 
8 months, 3s. 10d. ; 6 months, 7s. 8d.; 12 months, l5s. 2d. 
Subscriptions to be by P.O. order, payable to Tuomas Fox, 2, Catherine 
Street, Strand. 
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he Publisher of the ILuusraarep Tres for single copies of the Paper. For 
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Tr is impossible not to respect the Jabours of a body of gentle- 
men like those who have recent'y discours-d to us on Social 
Science, whatever doubts wa may have of their immediate fruit- 
fulnees. The spectacle is cheerful in itself. It is a Congross 
assembled to utilise the results, not of war, but of peace—not 
ot destruction, but of discovery. Thore is something valuable 
in the mere recognition, too, of the truth that the improvoment 
of our social condition is the primary duty of those who possess 
influence or power. Nothing, in short, can be more respectable 
than the whole affuir; but we mustnot expect too much from it. 
As geological science discusses the carth’s condition without 
altering it, social science may, if we don’t take care, have an 
intellectual glory too much of the same kind. 

The difficulties in the way of realising any one project of | 
social importance are great. Tor example, social science would 
like to abolish bribery, One of its most illustrious professors | 
suggests a formal declaration from every member that he neither 
knows nor suspects the employment of the practice in the cass 
of Ats return. But this does not touch the root of the evil, 
which lies in the fact that our social morality does not consider 
bribery socially infamous. A declaration of the kind proposed | 
would soon come to be as mere a matter of form us the spon- | 
taneous declarations of the same kind which are already made 
before committees. In fact, the evil lies out of the range of | 
mere legislation. Society might do something to chek it; 
but the interests involved in it are too strong to allow of a| 
serious effort. Most rich men, consciously or not, value | 
electoral influence as one result of their money - power; 
and the looser sections of poor voters cannot be expected 
to have more public spirit than their betters. We do) 
not think that it augurs so much personal degradation | 
in these last to take a bribe as some people would have us 
believe. It requires a certain amount of education to see the | 
sin of the practice; and it does not follow that the poor fellow 
who ‘sells his vote’ would commit an act of personal dishonour 
towards his “chum,” his wife, or his employer, Tne upper | 
o_ make allowances for political immorality as well as ho 
and his. | 

Then, again, there is the great question of the relation | 
botween masters and wockmenand workmen and each other. A | 
Social Science Congress discusses these, like a review ora journal, | 
butcan do nomore Nor do we see in this caso what Parliament | 
could achieve without trenching on the great doctrine of the | 
wisdom of letting commerce regulate itself Tho State does | 
not do what is left to it so well that we need saddle it with the | 
further duty of regulating wages and work. All we can ex- 
pect from it is to remove ail possible restrictions feom the course | 
of trade, and to protect the freedom and property of indi- 
viduals, whether employers or employed Social science, there- 
fore, at present, can only—like the rest of us—give advice. | 
‘The unlucky truth of the position is, that the spirit which takes 
the shape of Jacobinism in France tak:s the milder shape of 
'Vrades’-unionism (if the word may be pardoned) in England. | 
We are not so given to abstract politics, and there is no positive 
political oppression to fight against; so what may be called the 
demagogic turn of mind in our working mon employs itself 
chiefly on itsownindustry. There the talent for organisation, the 
talent for oratory, all the talents which in France (before France 
was muzzled) were employed in Republicanism, find a vent. And 
here, once more, legislation is impotent; for a trades’ union 
is perfectly legal, it seems; and though coercion of non-society 
men is not so, yet that is an offence very difficult to 
get at. After all, from some points of view, the emplo; ment of | 
their intellectual energy by working. men on their own business 
is most desirable. What is needed is protection from tho 
oppression of the majority for those who require it; nor do we | 
soo at present what mcre anybody can give to the parties con- 
cerned in the dispute. Masters and men can only become better 
friends by their mutual treatment of each othr. So long as 
the relation is only pecuoiary it will be liable to such inter- 
ruptions as we have seen ia the great sirike. But, if it is ever 
to be anything else, it is the parties themselves who must make 
it so, Une r-ason why things do not go on better between 
capitalists and their men is, that the capitalist is in the habit of 
too much considering his business as 8 means of getting out of 
business—of setting up as a landholder or independent gentle- 
man If he felt the dignity of his vocation more, and trans- 
mitted it with its traditions to his son, like an ancient estate, 
something of the sentiment which belonged to the old fendal 

relations might grew up between his family and the people in 


a 


| extensive activity, and is to be supported by contributions of members (o 


| on the spot. 
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their employ. Something 
mercantile towns: ard all the world knows how honourably 
the old mercantile houses carry themselves in business. But 
who is to briag abcut tho realisation of such pleasant fancies 
as these? 

Only let ue, at least, recognise our needs. Social ecience can 
help us so far, at allevonts. It has not dono much more, we 
fear, as yet. 

SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Tux KiNG or THE BELGIANS has founded a triennial prize for the compo- 


sition of a French drama, on a subject either historical or drawn from actual 
life. The prize is to consist of a gold medal worth 150f., and, in addition, 


a sum of not less than 500f., nor more than 1500f., to be fixed by the | 


Minister of the Interior. 

Tux Emperor ov Rvssta has confirmed the statutes of a ‘ Literary 
Fund ” wuich has just been formed at St. Petersburg. 
a 


ten roubles, or about £1 12s. annually), as well as by the produce of certain 
concerts and dramatic representations and by voluntary gifts. 

Mr. Coupen has left London for Paris, with his family. 

Tux Ixquiky invo Tue Accipsnt which happened to the Kupress, Jersey 
Steamer, las resulted in a verdict of censure upon the captain. 

Tuk Municiran Councin or Panis has decided on the building of ten new 
churches, 

Mr. WiLiiam Brax, of Scarborough, has sold a collection of fossils to the 
British Museum for £800, 

Tur Posr Orrick Avrnorities have resolved to issue two coats a year 
to the letter-carricrs—one of a light description, for summer, and the other 
of a heavier, warmer cloth, for winter. Hitherto the letter-carriers have 


| had but one coat to serve them throughout the year. 


A MAN NAMED SrapLeron dropped dead last week, after leaving a public- 
house in Cappawhite, Clonmel. On a post-mortem examination his 
stomach was found to contain nearly a quart of whisky. 

_ Tur Rev. Rosxar Witson, D.D., some time Professor of Biblical Criticism 
in the General Assembly's College, and (in 1858) Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church, died last week, in the fifty-third year of his age. 

Mason-Generat Epxx, a Guardsman, without a decoration, and of no 

war service, has retired from the command of the Plymouth district, to be 
succeeded by Major-General Hutchison, also a Guardsman, and of about 
the samqamount of service. And Major Pearson, likewise a Guardsman, 
has beef appointed Assistant Adjutant-General of the Army, in succession 
to Colonel Reynolds. 
_ Tuk Ixvistication into the affair of the carrying off M. Hua’s child 
in Paris has terminated. The examining magistrate has sent the girl 
Chereuu for trial, but has decided that there is no ground for prosecuung 
her mother, 

M. TriLievx, says the Medical Times, has been investigating the eflects 
of electricity on mad women, and avers that the remedy is often of service, 
He also occasionally uses it as a means of coercion, instead of the stralt- 
waistcoat and douche, but does not say how it is applied in this sense. 

Forty Tuovusany Visirous are said to be now residing in Brighton. 

Tux ALPACAS INTKOPUCED INTO AUSTRALIA are increasing in numbers, 
and flourishing in all respects. ‘wo or three dozen carp, anil four dozen 
English thrusnes have also been introduced into the colony. The sparrows, 
shipped to New Zealand lately, are ali dead. 

Tux Remains oy Mn. Rosert Srepuenson were interred in the nave of 


| Westuninster Abbey yesterday (Friday). 


Tux Fiasr Votume oy a New Epition or tuk Works or Leipnirz, 
dedicated to the King of Hanover, has appeared at Paris. The edition 
contains many hitherto unpublished writings of the celebrated philosopher : 
they were discovered in the State archives of Hanover. 

A Civit ENGINKER, a native of Venetia, has been condemned to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment in a fortress for having communicated a plan ot the 
fortifications of Venice to the enemy during the war, 

AN AmenICAN Parer says that Elizabeth Barrett Browning has been 


| alarmingly ill. ‘She went to Italy during the war, from her deep interest 
| 


in the cause of Italian independence, aud her disappointment at the peace 
greatly aggravated her previous illness. She is now declared out of 
danger.” 

Tux Government 1N Invra has issued a circular to departments directing 
them to store up all waste paper, old envelopes, &e., and dispose of them 


| when they have got sufficient quantities; the proceeds are to be credited to 


Government. [1] 


Tur Screw STEAM-Faicate Topaze, 51, Captain the Hon. W.5. Spencer, 
is under orders to sail for Vancouver's Island. 

Tuk TREATY BETWEEN THE EmprkRoR OF JAPAN AND THE QUEEN Was 
formally ratified on the llth of July. It was carried up by our Consul- 
General and an escort of sailors into the palace of the Tyacoon, and there 
the ratifications were exchanged. Jeddo was dressed with flags and 
evergreens. 

Tux Steam-Faicatre Orlando has again been tried at the measured mile 


| at Plymouth, and with worse results than on the former occasions, The 


meun result of the trials gave 12.9 knots; on the first trial the rate was 
estimated at 13.2. The vibration was so great that it was found unsufe for 
the sailors to be on the yards. 

Four Boys, PLayine wirn Mixiarurk Cannons, near Cradock-street, 
Swansea, were severely purnt by the explosion of their whole stock of 
powder, contained in a flask. One boy nearly escaped being burnt to death 
The face of another was severely injured. 

Tuerr ARk Rumounss or Dissensions iN rHk CaBiner respecting the 


| Chinese question. 


A Panisu Priest, in the canton of Fribourg, lately refused to cele- 
brate the marriage of a couple in his parish because the man declined to 


| give a promise to go regularly to confession. 


A Foop Muiixy broke out in the Drogheda workhouse lately. It arose 
from mice having been found in the paupers’ food. 

Tue Banaue Mars, of Liverpool, was destroyed by fire at Bonny on the 
10th of August. At the time of the cutastrophe she had on bourd 1200 
barrels of gunpowder. ‘The explosion is described as *terrific,’? as we may 
well imagine. 

Tux RerormMep Paxsuyrery or Giascow has dissolved the pastoral tie 
between the Rev. Andrew Cockle, of West Campbell-street congregation, 
and his flock, The reverend gentleman had been charged with a breweh of 
promise. 

Ar tis ANNUAL SyNnop or THE Bisnops OF THE EptscoraLian Onurcny 
held at Edinburgh recentiy, a presentment or accusation was made against 


| the Bishop ot Brechin for teaching unsound doctrine on the question of the 


Eucharist. 

Tuk Personat Estate or THe Late Mr. Bavner has been sworn under 
£90,000, 

Among THR Mantcuwou Sotpiens (says a French paper) there is a 
company of Russians, whose ancestors were taken prisoners at Albazin one 
hundred and fitty yearsago. They are Christians, speak a little Russian, 
have a Russian physiognomy, and inight have been sent from Pekin to work 
the Chinese batteries. 

Tur Swevisu Di.etrantt boast of having found a second Mdlle. Lind in 
another national songstress, Mdlle. Roeske. 

Tux Pustication ov rue Levant Heraid and the Presse d' Orient has 
been prohibited. 

Park HAS BREN 80 SCARCE IN Spatn that several printing offices have had 
to suspend operations, and the journals press the Government to allow 
foreign paper to be imported free, or at least at a greatly reduced rate. 

Joun M'‘Canxk, of Bishopwearmouth, was jealous of his wife; so, putting 
on her sulk dress and her crinoline, he hanged himselt in his bedroom. 

Forry Mepican Orricers FROM THE Any Srarr are under orders to 
proceed to Ohina. 

Tue Compasnif DES ForGcrs kT CHANTIERS DE LA MEDITERRANEK has 
received a commission from the French Government to construct twenty 
new gunboats, and a fresh order for five gunbouts and two floating batteries 
has been given at Bordeaux. 

Carrat Jounsra@n, now commanding the famous Black Ball clipper ship 
Marco Polo, has been presented with a gold chronometer by the Hunigration 
Commissioners, 1% a recognition of his services while captain of the emigrant- 
sbip Hastera City, burnt at sea near the Cape of Good Hope in August, 1898, 

A “Veoxtarion Demonstration” was held in the Welsh Chapel, 
Aldersgate-street, on Friday week, under the auspices of the ‘City of 
London Working Men’s Teetotal Alliance.” There was a very numerous 
audience, 

SoMETHING LIKE A RevivaL Movement seems to be springing up in 
Bombay und Poona, At these places daily prayer meetings are held. 

Leprosy 1s Rerortep to bk EXCEKEDINGLY PREVALENT in the town of 
Cape Coast, and, ‘quite contrary to the general practice, those that are 
diseased are permitted to mix freely with those thal are whole. 
sume disease 18 spreading last.’ 


It is to have a very | 


of the kind docs exist in some great | 


| promises to be 


The loath- | 


Mr. axp Mus. C. Kean are continuing their provincial tour with in. 
creased success, At Plymouth the orchestra has been filled every night 
with persons unable to obtain places in the boxes, und thie notwith. 
standing that the prices of admission have been doubled. 

Tuy Conrest rox Wirey, arising through the death of Mr. Stephenson, 
sharpone. Mr. Chapman, Chairman of Lloyds’, 18 in the 
field us nd sois Mr. George Hludson. ‘The Liberal candidate wil 
be Mr. Thompson, the Cuairman of the North-Eastern Railway, 

Keussia intends hereafter to build ail her hulls and engines at home, it 
it said. 

Tuy Avmiratry have given directions for the grant of sea-time to 
Captain M‘Clintock during the period he was in command of the Fur: 
Lieutenant Hobson's commission as Commander will shortly be signed, if it 
has not already reached thut gullant young oflicer. 

Danixi Lock, A PLasteren, in the Seven-dials, London, destroyed 
himself by taking laudanum, leaving a paper containing the following 
words “What Cato did, and Addison approved of, must be right. The 
strike—the ruinous strike! God protect my unfortunate family !” 

Sin E. L. Bunwer Lytron, it is said, is writing a new novel. We 
doubt it. 

Tux Accounts o¥ THE Parsent Season’s IkReiNG Fisukry are not by 
any Means promising. 

Tuk Stuscnivrion 70 THE New Garven at Kensixoton Gore has now 
arrived at a point which leaves no doubt that the sum required (£50,000), 
large as it is, will be speedily forthcoming. About £45,000 has been already 
received, 

Antuoxy Buns, 4 well-known fugitive-slave having been called to the 
pastorate of a coloured Baptist church in Indianopolis, the Democrats 
threaten if he comes to enfurce the * black law” upon him, 

Mapame Dvpois-Davenne has been intrusted with the execution of 
Béranger’s bust im marble for the salle de séance of the French Academy. 

Tux Towns Counci or Camuaipcr have petitioned in favour of the 
abolition of Jogging in the Army and Navy. 

A Fosst Mamatorn has been discovered at Selsey. One of the tusks is 
ten feet long, and two feet in circumference at the base; the blade bones 
are three fect three inches long by two feet broad; the ribs four feet long. 
A mammoth tooth has also been discovered at Malta. 

Av a keoxNT Meerino in Manchester Mr. Clegg related a story of an 
African chief, OQgoubana, who had taken to the cultivation of cotton, and 
had received a lamp of Sheffield manutacture as his own price for 67 1b. of 
cotton. Ogoubana had become so civilised that he had a brass plate and 
knocker on his door, the former bearing his name and title. 

Tux Cusroms of the Austrian Empire yield only £247,000, while the 
Oustoms of the British Isles, with a population of less by one-sixth, yield 
upwards of £26,000,000, or very nearly ten timaes as much, 

ALL TRACES OY THK LATE Wak are fast disappearing. On the plains 
of Magenta a luxurious vegetation is all that meets the view. One house 
near the station riddled with shot is still conspicuous, aud a new tumuli 
near the railway. A dog of African breed, which belonged to General 
Espinasse, still lurks about the spot where his master shed his blood, and 
though often taken away Lo some distance, constantly returns. 

Tae Duk oF WELLINGTON is about to publish the correspondence of his 
father while Chief Secretary for Ireland—1807-9. 

Tux Vicroxia Barpak aT MonTREAL, it is anticipated, will be ready for 
tratlic by the exd of November. 

‘Tus Apmiratty have issued orders for the construction of four iron-cased 
steum-frigutes similar to that now building at the Tuames Ironworks, 
which is rapidly progressing. The new fleet of gun-boats—fourteen im 
number—are to be completed in the sping in 1860. 

A DIVING-BELL AND ApPaRaTus were recently shipped from London for 
the Madras Government. It weighs four tons, has a moveable grating at 
the bottom to keep out sharks, a set of airpumps of the best construction, 
and a double set of glass tenses with gun-metal protecting gratings. The 
whole cost £392. 

A Mxpat Srruck 1x Honour or tur Late Lorp Dup.xy Stuart by the 
Polish exiles has been presented to Lord Marrowby, brother-in-iaw to Lord 
Dudley. The medal had been intended for his Lordship’s sister (the 
Countess of Harrowby), but, her ladyship having since divd, it has been 
presented to her widowed husband. 

Newsreap Ausky, the Byron estate, which the late Colonel Wildman 
bought in 1815 for £94,000, will shortly be brought to the hammer. ‘The 
estate, which exceeds 3000 acres in extent, has been greatly improved, so 
that it is expected to ** fetch a long price.” 

EXPERIMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE aT CuAatHam with some ‘gossamer 
seamless cartridges,” invented by Captain Norton. They were found to 
ignite as readily as loose powder—x result obtained by no other description 
of cartridges—and the fouling of the barrels wus less. 

Laby FRANKLIN has resolved to sell the steam-yacht Mor. The sale is 
to tuke place at Lioyd’s early in November, and will no doubt create uch 
interest. 

A Beavtiru. Mate Osprxy was Sxor a few days since in the neighbour- 
hood of Dartford. It measured five feet four inches across the wings from 
tip to tip. 

Tue Porx, the day after his arrival at Castel-Grandolfo, visited the 
church of the Immaculate Virgin, belonging to the Jesuits, and all the 
members of ‘* the fraternity were admitted to the honour of kissing his foot.’? 

A New Barrery 18 To Be ERECTED ON THE CLYDE, nearly opposite to 
Greenock. With this battery at Roseneath, and the other one already 
erected at Greenock, the Clyde will be well protected. 

Tue Frixnxp.y Societies or rais Counrry in 1850 were computed to 
include 3,052,400 members, in receipt of an annual revenue of £5,000,000, 
and possessed an accumulated capital of £11,360,000. 

Tue Dearn or Stk Tuomas Grant, K.O.B., F.R.S., late Comptroller of 
the Victualling and Transport Service in the Admiralty, is announced. 

UnNvbeErR THE TITLE OF THE **ScutLLER FouNDATION” an association has 
been established by the authors, publishers, and professors of Germany, for 
the purpose of relieving literary men, or their widows and orphans, in 
distress. The association is to carry on its Operations for the first five ycars 
at Weimar, and afterwards, for periods of five years each, at Dregden, Berlin, 
Stutigart, Munich, and Frankfort. 

A “New Town” of some three hundred houses is about to be built at 
Southend, Essex, by Messrs. Peto, Brassey, and Betts, the lessees of the 
railway which terminates at that place. The site selected comprise about 
forty acres on the clitis, seventy feet above the sea, to the east of the pier, 
and immediately facing Sheerness. 

‘Tnx Swiss Feperat Counci. has bought the Austrian steamers on the 
Lago Maggiore. 

Tur Rev. Mr. Bryan, curate of St. Paul’s, Alnwick, was drowned near 
Alnmouth on Saturday afternoon while bathing. 

Tuer Buitpers’ Srrike shows some symptoms of coming to a termina- 
tion. Several large firms have opened their shops, abandoning the 
““document,”? and their example is likely to be followed by many others. 

Thx Crickxe Marcu between the Eleven of England and Twenty-two of 
the United States terminated by the former beating their antagonists in one 
innings. ‘The score stood 156 fur the Eleven and 92 for the Americans. 

A Woman who passed for a man for forty years was recently found 
drowned in the River Irwell. Her name was Harriet Stokes; she called 
herself Henry Stokes, under which name she served an apprenticeship as 
a bricklayer, and worked at the trade till the day of her death. About five 
and twenty years ago she married; but her wife abandoned her. 

CorRESPONDENTS in Stockholm state that King Charles XV. is about to 
propore the abolition of the severe punishments inflicted on those who leave 
the Established Church of Sweden. According to existing laws those who 
leave the Church are punished with exile and the loss of rights of succession , 

_M. px Lessivs denies formally that the Sultan has forbidden the con- 
tinuation of the construction of the Suez Canal, und says the contents of 
the despatch alluded to in the news from Egypt are yet unknown. 


Tuk Loss or tHe Kars anp THE Sriisrrta.—The investigation which 
has taken place at Constantinople relative to the catastrophes which cost 
the State two fine steamers and sacrificed the lives of nearly 500 persons, 
has turned out just as had been expected—a mere matter of form. Captains 
Desaux and Maryat, commanding the French and English vessels of war 
stationed at Constantinople, were requested to take part in this inquiry, but 
they soon saw that the whole atlair was to be a farce. ‘These officers de- 
manded that the investigation should be carried on in a serious and 
strict manner, and, as that did not suit the purpose of the Turks, the two 
officers withdrew. The interrogatory of one person alone sutliced to show 


| on whom the responsibility of the loss of the Silistria was to fall, and, 4s 
| that was precisely what was not wished, the inquiry was abandoned. The 


English engineer of that vessel, the witness alluded to, declared that, on the 
day before the steamer lett, he went to the Administration and told them 
that the screw was in a very bad state, and that he dared not start for fear 
of accidents. ‘Lhe answer he received was that God was great; that he had 
only to make this one voyage, aud that when he returned the matter should 
be attended to, The Englishman replied that he would not risk his life and 
the lives of the numerous passenyzers, and that unless the urgent repairs 
were made he should resign. He did so, und the Administration appointed 
the dist Purkish stuker ou board tv the post of engumeer! 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLuBs. 


To give anything like an analysis of the revelations at Gloucester and 
Waketield is impossible. All I can venture to atiemp: js toculla 
nosegay of facts. What Sir Robert Carden’s cor f 
1859 cost him does not appear in evideno#; Wwe 
revealed, before and during the election £2466: was I 
afterwards @ mass of publicans’ bills, still outstanding, were sent in 
And we have it in evidence that of the £2606 one thovsend was spent 
in bribery by an agent named Whithorn. What became of the balance 
of £1666 is not detinitively stated, but there can be nod ubt th At 
the greater part of it went in the same way. But we have something 
more definite about the election of 1857. The total cost of that 
contest, Sir Robert told us, was £1115 133. Which is about 25 10s. 
per head for every voter whom Sir Robert polled, and about half that 
sum for every man that voted. The evidence of Sir Robert Carden 
isexceedingly curious ; and if he is to be believed—and of course we must 
not doubt the word of an uprigiit and somewhat severe magistrate likeSir 
obert—his simplicity issometimes really marvellous. With 
election of 1857, which cost, as I have shown, £4115 13s. 
azent was Mr. Lovegrove ; he had the fullest contidence in 
never asked him or an account. Did not receive any statement of 
the expenditure of 1857; made the payments to Mr. Lovegrove as he 
required them; never asked him what they were for; never asked him 
for any bill of costs, and never received one. If Mr. Loveyrove had 
asked him for still further sums he had no doubt that he should have 
paid then in the same manner without inquiry, unless, indeed, that 
gentleman had asked for some excessive amount, in which ease he would 
have requested some information about it.” Four thousand one 
hundred and fifteen pounds did not strike Sir Robert as being ex- 
cessive, Which 1s certainly wonderful, seeiny that the legal expeuses ofa 
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contest at Gloucester cannot have amounted, in the most liberal esti- 
mate, to more than £500, Again he says, that before entering into the 
contest of 1859, “he never too! the trouble to inquire whether his 
election in 1857 had been cond: ted on a legal footing, never doubting 
that ithad been. In fact, he had a better opinion of the people of 
Gloucester than to imagine it otherwise.’’ Oh, Sir Robert! Sir 
Robert! If this be so, you are the greenest gentleman that / ever 
heard of. Moses Primrose, who sold his father’s horse for a gross of 
syetacles, was not so green. And you a stockbroker, too! Again 
must we record that facts are stranger than fictions. At certain shops 
inthe metropolis where ‘marine stores’’ are bought it is understood 
“that no questions are asked;"’ but this plan is adopted because 
questioning leads to serious ‘‘inconveniences.’ The reason why Sir 
Robert “asked no questions’? about this enormous expenditure was, 
not because he dreaded inconveniences, but beeause his pature is so 
sim le, contiding, aud trustful! In his own words, “because he was 
good-natured !"’ 

The expenses of Mr. Leatham at Wakefield amounted to £41000, or 
thereabouts, which is at the rate of ten pounds fur every mon polled 
Mr. Leatham had his suspicions roused, as well he might have; and on 
one occasion he told his agent, Mr. Wainwright, that there were 
several things about his otlice which he did not like, and expressed a 
hope that nothing was wrong. It appears, then, he had seen many 
strange faces at the office; but his agent replied, ‘* You must really 
leeve all this tome;’’ and Mr. Leatham says, ‘ Heleft it all to him.” 
1 am disposed to believe that Mr, Leatham has really been done. 
In 1857 he put up for Wakefield and retired, because he found 
that he could not succeed without having recourse to bribery, and I 
would not willingly believe that Mr. Leatham deliberately intended to 
carry his election in 1809 by means which he repudiated in"1857. But 
still nothing can excuse his rash conduct in supplying money to such an 
amount after his suspicions were roused. ‘i'be bribery which was 
carried oti by both sides at Waketield was really unprecedented. 
Here is a@ little peep into the liberal transactions. Sharpley, the 
registration agent, doguiter:—I paid Joseph Wood £25 or £30, 
Samuel Forth had £10, Thomas Welcock £25, George Bell 
Westgate received £20, Samuel Croft, £30, George Laing had £40. 
It was rumoured that this man received £80 from the Conservatives, 
who senta cab for him. When there was a row, the cab was upset, and 
the man did not vote at all. John Rhodes had £10. ‘This gentleman 
was one of the knowing ones, for he said ‘‘ take it to my wife. and then 
Tean say I never had it.” Mr. Tower had #40. Robert Welcock had 
£25, and didn’t vote, and when asked the reason replied that he had 
received £35 trom the other side, but he din’t return the £25. And 
soon, and so on, through a long list. In {the course of his rambles 
this Mr, Sharpley met, he says, with one honest man—a Mr. ‘Thomas 
Wells. He offered one hundred pounds to this man to yote for 
Leatham, but he said he had promised to remain neutral, and he would 
not break his promise if I gave him £1000. On which singular case of 
honesty Mr. Sharpley makes the following remark, which is worth 
recording, a8 illustrative of the state of morals in Wakefield. ‘* This,” 
he said, ‘is one of the most remarkable men in Wakefield, for he not 
only kept his word, but, I believe, never got a shilling from either side.”’ 
All honour to Mr. ‘'homas Wells. The Briber General, however, 
for the Liberals was not Sharply but Gilbert. ‘This gentleman testities 
to having paid between £1800 and £1900 in direct bribery, and about 
£050 for nen-electors’ expenses. Mr. Gilbert has still a large claim 
upon Mr, Leatham—to wit, £187 12s, Sd. money out of pocket, and £200 
jor his services, which, if Mr. Leatham is wise, he will never pay. 
He shuld say to bim—I never employed you, I won’t pay you. 

Mr. Charlesworth appears to me to stand in by no meaus un enviable 
position, On the 12th of October he told the Commission that he was 
entirely ignorant during the election that bribery was going on, and 
tat he did not know where the money came from that was expended in 
bribery, ** Have you,” usked Serjeant Pigott, heard any rumour as 
to where the money came from?’” Mr. Charlesworth: ‘No, 1 have 
no idea. The only rumour which I have heard is that L indirectly 
Jound the money myself.” Serjeant Pigott: “Have you not heard 
some other person mentioned as having found the money?’ Wr. 
Charlesworth: * I have heard indirectly that it was found by my 
cousin, Mr. Barff Charlesworth. I have heard nothing from him per- 
sonally, as I would have no communication with him on the 
matter, He told me a large sum had been found, but L 
would not listen to him.’? ‘'hus stood the matter on Wed- 
nesday, the 12th. On Friday, Mr. William Beckett Denison, the 
tanker, was called, who showed that Mr. Bart! Charlesworth opeued an 
account at Messrs. Becketts’, of Leeds, just prior to the election, he 
never having had an account there before; and thet he was recom- 
mendal to Messrs. Beckett by Mr. John Dodson Charlesworth, te 
cindidate, who, with the note of recommendation, sent a railing 
drienture belonging to himself for £5000 as w secursty. Of this £5000, 
£1700 was drawn out in diferent sums trom April 16 to May 9, that 
is Lo Bay about the time of the election, On Monday Mr. Charlesworth 


respecttothe 
, he says * his 
his agent, and 


Wes reealled, aad this paintul conversation took place between him and 
the learned Serjeant :— 
Mr. 


Sejeant Pigott: After the evidence of Mr. Beckett Denison on 
Fr that a bond for £5000 was deposited with Messra. Beckett Denisen 
in vour name, as security for the advances made by the bank to Mr. J. 
f Charlesworth, the Commissioners are compelicd to assume that in 
int of fact the money drawn out from the bank emanated from you, and 
at you were cognisunt of the purpose for which it was to be apphed. Can 
give us any explanations? i 

Mr. Caarlesworth: No doubs the £5000 bond did emanate from me. 


‘ 


\ud then, further on— 


Mr. Serjeant Pigott: What passed between you and your cousin when 
rou underteok to write the note to Messrs. Beckett’s, depositing tae bond! 
ts. Charlesworth: Verg little passed. 1 
jeant Pigott: Waat was the nature of it!—Mr. Chulesworth: I 
teil, ; 

8 1jeant Pigott: Did he apply to you, or you to him?—Mr, Charlea- 
: When be spoke to me it was perfectly voluntary on his own part. 
Serjemt Pigott : Did he say he wanted money for the election /—My, 


Cas les vcrth: He micht hav - : , 

ir Serjeant Pisott: Surciyy an ordinary thing for one man to 
five another credit for £5000) withor nowing whatit was for. How was 
ithe negvtiation omginuated !—Mr. Charlesworth: No doubt he was very 


anxious that I should be returned for Waketlel 


as 1, and I think the question 
of the bond occured is a matter of converse 


in between us, 


Mr ‘ . 

Ale ant ivott; Did the deposit of the bond happen as a matter of 
1 “Mr. Charlesw. No, but Leannot tell you what occurred 
Mr. Surjeant iivott: Inf t you leave the tramsaction to ¥peak for itsel! 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
OLYMPICA—SALDER'S WELLA. ST. JAMES'S.—ASTLEY'S.—COsSIP, 
Broad fun, set in the 
Morton's fort. . 
al 


Maddison 
home in his 
: produced at 


most ludicrous dialogue, is Mr 
d. cousequestly, he is not entirely 
» Mariage sous l’Empire,’’ which’ 
the Oly Mire on Monday evening, under the title A Husband te 
Order,” but he has managed to make ita pretty little pieee, notwith- 
standing. ‘The incidents of the story y te means new:—An old 
Baron, whose estates have heen coniiscated, has th choice of regaining 
them, provided he can marry his niece to a rough young colonel ot 
Gragoons, a great favourite with the Evwperor Napoleon [. ‘The girl 
who is very proud and obstinate, refuses to be disposed of in this way ; 
but, when she cees her intended, she is so taken by his mixture of dash 
and simplicity she consents, and they are married. On their 
return from the church they tind the Colonel's country cousins waiting 
to receive them. ‘These cousins are Breton farming people, and, like all 
Stage rustics, ure tremendously honest, but objectionable in tueir manuers 
Che tine: lady bride retuses flatly to acknowledye their relationship, or 
to receive them in any way, though pointedly begyed to do so by her 
husband ; and he, finding all argument useless, returns to the army ut 
once, So ends the first wet; at the begiuning of the second we fiud 
two years have clapsed, and that the termagaat wife is now a widow, 
the Colonel having been killed at Austerlitz. She is expecting with 
reat anxiety the arrival of her late husband's twin brother, who, on 
his entrance, turns out to be the Colonel himself disguised ; we know 
this, but the characters on the stage don’t, although they find the 
resemblance really striking. Under his disguise the Colon@l tries his 
wife, finds her truly penitent for past folly, forgives her, and all ends 
happily. Though there is not much in this piece it will, doubtless, 
have a long run, obtained by the excellence of the acting. Mr. George 
Vining is the Colonel,—rough and pathetie by turns, always manly and 
good looking. Miss Wvnduam is the pettish, spoiled wife, reduced inte 
the penitent widow. Mr. G. Cooke and Mrs. Emden are the country 
cousins, and Mr. Horace Wigan is the Baroz. here is a little 
underplot. in which a flirting girl induces a lawyer to become a soldier 
out of sheer love for her, the two characters in which are played by 

Mias iLughes and Mr. W. Gordon. 
Sapiex’s Weis, on Tuesday evening, was crammed by an audience 
assembled to see a “new play’? by Mr. ‘om Taylor, called “ The 
Asis almost invariably the case with this  prolitir 


aptation of ** 


Fool's Revenge.” 
writer, the new play proved to be an adoption or mosaic from foreign 
sources, Victor Hugo’s ‘* Le Roi s’ Amuse,"’ the operas of ** Rigoletto "’ 
and “ Luerezia Borgia,” and Balzse’s ‘‘ Marftre’’ having all been 
laid under contribution, ‘The scene is laid in the city of Faenza, in 
tie Romagna, wrose lord, Maufredi (Mr. Marston) is an aristocrat of 
tue G. W. M. Reynolds’ pattern rather thun of the Shaitesbury mod-l. 
This gentleman has a haughty and jealous wile, Francesca (Miss 
Atkinson), whom he does not much like, being at the commencement of 
tie action of the play fascnaced with the charms of Genevra, w fo of 
Malatesta (Mr. Meugresun), an old condottiers. ‘This infatuation is 
fustered and enlarged on by Bertuccio (Mr. Phelp’s), Mantredi’s 
de ormed jester, who, though constantly lashing ra salirising vice, 
seems to take great pleasure in the development of this parti- 
cular crime, and arranges a plan for abducting the lady. This 
engerness on Bertuccio's part is prompted by revenge, fer Malatest 

had in early life seduced Bertuccio’s wife, and left him with 
an only daughter, Froudelisa (Miss Heath). The plot for abducting 
the Countess fails, as the wily old condottiere has bis suspicions, and 
sends his wileaway. But new game rises for the hunters. One ot 
Manfredi’s courtiers announces that he has seen Bertuccio enter a lone 
house, where lives a very pretty girl. Much delicate raillery follows 
this statement; and eventually the insatiable Manfredi determines to 
carry her olf, first visiting the house to see whether she comes up to 
the courtier’s description. He goes ; sees an interview between 
Bertuccio and his daughter, in which the father expresses himself 
strongly against the aristocracy; and then Manfredi hears all the 
details of his intended abduction scheme narrated to the girl herself by 
Dell’ Aquila, a young poet, who is ix love with her, and who finally 
persuades her to quit the house with him, and seek refuge with the 
Countess Malatesta, who had befriended her on a previous occasion. 
She does so, The Countess is absent, but the girl is received and placed 
to rest in her chamber. There she is seized, gagged, and veiled by 
Manfredi and his attendants, the wretched Bertuccio helping in the 
enterprise under the notion that it is Malatesta’s wife who is being carried 
oif, and that his revenge is fulfilled. Frondelisa is taken to Manfredi’s 
palace, where she rejects his suit with loathing, but is compelled to be 
yresent at a banquet with his friends. Bertuceio, still believing 
fantredi’s companion to be Malatesta’s wife, tells the Countess 
Francesea, who, mad with jealousy, poisons the wine intended for the 
revellers, Just then Dell’ Aquila enters and explains to Bertuecio the 
the horrible mystery. He is nearly frantic with remorse, but his 
daughter is saved. She has been brought up atmember of the Faenza 
Band of Hope, and, remembering her early vows, has refused to touch the 
wine, Maafredi, who has drunk deeply, is dead. So ends this delectable 
story. Mr. Taylor has certainly contrived to get rid of the ascumulation 
of horrors which distigure the conclusion in the originat, and. had he 
written the piece asa melodrama, it would have been very effective ; 
but blank verse, unless really excellent, mvariably hinders action ; and 
Mr. Taylor's poetry smacks more of the strong serviceable fustian than 
of the Tich-cut Genoa velvet, save in such places as he has boldly and 
mantully plagiarised not only ideas, but half lines. Mir. Phelps gave 
all the bitter speeches of the jester with good effect, but fell into 
ranting and extravagance in the tenderer portion, Miss Heath was 
charming, and the piece generally was well played. 

Mr. Leigh Murray, efter a long aud much-to-be-deplored ab- 
sence, has returned to the stage, and reappeared on Wednesday at 
the St. James's in another version of the well-kuown comedy of 
‘Spring and Autumn,” adapted by Mr. Poole, and called “They're 
both in the Wrong.” ‘he piece is now old-fashioned, but it is still 
amusing, and will doubtless prove attractive through the excellent act- 
ing of Mr, Leigh Murray, Mr. Frank Matthews, Mr. Barratt, and Miss 
Murray. 

At Astiny's Mr. Tom Taylor's “ Garibaldi” has been produced. 
It ia, of course, written in good English, and has some probable inci- 
dents, but in no otter respect Goes it differ from an ordinary Astley’s 
drama, 

Mr. Watts Phillips’s new drama of ‘*The Dead Heart’? is in active 
rehearsal at the ADRLPHTL. 

Tue play of “The Fool's Revenge,” now acting at Saniun’s 
Waris, was originally adapted tor the OLymMprc, when Mr. Robson 
would have played the principal character. 


An Important Discovray.—Mr. Thomas Spencer, the discoverer of 
clectrotype, is said to have made a discovery of far greater importance— 
nature’s grand secret, whereby sne converts all kinds of foul water, as it 
filters through the rocky strata, into pure spring. ‘Mr. Spencer has 
ascertained that the magnetic oxide of tron, which abounds in re ata, 
an lin sands, &., atrraccs oxygen, whether it exists in water or in air, and 
polurises 10} that this polarised oxygen is the salubrifying omone; that this 
ne, so formed, destroys all discolouring and polluting organic solutions 

Pounverts ther into the sparkling and refreshing carbonic acid 

J» Morcover, Mr. Spencer has discovered that the 
al pes of filtration is itself magnetical, and it is 
n biat all substar tutioually more or less subject to 
cancous Tnatlers suspended in water ay 
papiily attracied in Hillration, and so separated ; and this may be done 
whether ona great scale or a small, cither by the magnetic oxide or black 
sand of iron, by a mixture of this with ordinary sund, or by various other 
mens: and ale, Spencer nas discovered a solid porous combination ot 
carbon with magnetic oxi’e, prepared from Cumberland hematite, which 
is said W lave very great iiitering power.” 
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ORATORY IN THE PROVINCES. 


Ilon. Meamnens, and other notable persons, are still regaling the 
provinces with oratory, as customary at this season of the year. We 
tute some of the speeches; and, first, that of Lord Hardwicke. It 
Was made at an agricultural dinner, but, as a matter of course, was 
political. The Navy is the great point with the noble Karl: he eon- 
tended that it must be improved, strengthened, and rendered irresistible. 
\s to the mishap in China, he abstained from saying a word about the 
weneralship or admiralship whieh coudueted the attack. All he could 
say Was tha! the attack was gallant, and brave, aud courageous, 

Secondiy, Mr. Byny, the honourable member tor Middlesex. After 
he ploughing-imateh near Staines, be and Mr. Hanbury went into the 
question of protecting our shores and defending our territory. Mr. 
Hyng's opinion was, however, that peace, after all, is the best policy. 
\ir. Byng wishes to give to the word * polities’ a largor meaning 
(han it at present takes, and thinks that a Minister who commits a 
mistake should not be condemned as being actua ed by bad motives. 

The Honouratle Arthur Kinnaird, M.V., had been in Italy, and has 
Written a letter which coaveys his impressions of what he has seen and 
lward, He went over the scenes of the war, he conferred with the 
people, and ho is happy to say that yeurs of misrule and oppression 
have not untitted the Italians for liberty ;—by no means. If only they 
were secure from interference without, that people would, says Mr. 
Kinuaird, have civil and religious liberty in full exercise. He had con- 
(erred with the leading men of the revolution, and he could not avoid 
wost heartily wishing them God-speed. 

At the Leominster agri-ultural dinner party the speeches turned a 
good deal upon the Gloucester and Waketivld exposures of political 
corruption, Lord W. Graham was of opinion that the county con- 
stituencies are pure as compared with towns. Mr. Hardy spoke more 
courageously. Le contended that the whole country was implicated in 
‘he corruptions of Gloucester and Wakefield, and he spoke energetically 
of the necessity of financial retrenchment. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT OXFORD. 


Titk Prince of Wales arrived at Oxford on Monday to complete his 
studies. He wasreceived by the dignitaries of the university, and after- 
wards a deputation from the city, headed by the Mayor, waited upon 
uis Royal Highness with an address. In the afternoon he proceeded to 
Christ Chureh, in company with his private tutor, Mr. Herbert Fisher, 
the Hon, Colonel Bruce, and Major Teesdale. His Royal Highness 
having alighted from his carriage was met by the Very Rev. the Dean 
who led the way to the deanery, where his Koya: Highness was entered 
asa member of the society. ‘he ceremony of entering having been 
concluded he walked to the Vice Chancellor’s residence, facing Christ 
Church, and was duly matriculated a member of that society by the 
Vice Chancellor. 

While at Oxtord his Royal Highness is to reside at Frewen’s Hall, a 
plain old building situated in the centre of the city. The Hall has been 
renovated aud furnished anew for the Prince. 


THE FRANKLIN RELICS. 


Tiesx articles, at present lodged in the United Service Museum, will 
be exhibited to the public in a few days. They are being arranged. 
Lady Franklin expressed a wish that they should remain where they 
now are, in preference to having them removed to the Painted Hall of 
Greenwich Hospital, as was proposed. 

‘The cases containing the articles specially worthy of notice brought 
home by Captain M'Clintock are separated from a few articles previously 
found by a red cord drawn across the table. The cases are numbered. No. 
{ contains various article tound at Koss Cairn, Point Victory. Of these 
the most important are a dip cirele and box, a six-inch double-frame 
seXtant in an entire state, marked with the name of Frederick Uornby, 
mate in the expedition, together with a cooking apparatus. No. 2 con- 
tains a ship's ensign, which was found wrapped up ina bag. No 3, a 
number of small articles found in the boat on the west coast of King 
William’s island, and those found on a skeleton discovered nine miles 
east of Cape Herschel—the tie ef a black silk neckerchief; a piece of 
cloth forming part of a waistcoat, with four buttons attached; two 
cout-buttons, silk covered; a piece of coloured cotton skirt-lining, 
with a cloth-brush and a horn pocket-comb. Cuse 4 contains the 
watches and silver plate feund in the boat, the greiter portion of 
which can be readily identified by initial and crest marks as the 
property of various officers who belonged to the expedition. Case 5 
contains @ variety of miscellaneous articles found also in the boat, such 
as a small pocket compass, bead purse, part of a grass cigar-case, a shoe- 
maker's awl, a sailor’s clasp knife, two table-knives, one marked 
‘W. k.”” on a white bone handle, with the blade much corroded, a 
brass matchbox, &e. The contents of case No. 6 were found in the 
same place, and are of asimilar character, comprising numerous familiar 
iaplements, which were, no doubt, daily required and used by the 
members of the ill-fated expedition. No, 7 is also similar, containin 
specimens of shot and cartridge with small shot charges made up in ki 
ylove fingers. No contains the books found in the boat. ost of 
these are of a religious character, comprehending a small Prayer-boek, 
a book of *“ Family Prayers,” a small Bible, and a French New Testa- 
ment, together with a copy of the * Vicar of Wakefield,’ and a small 
poetical yift- book termed ‘‘ Christian Melodies.” The latter contains 
an inscription on one of the flyleaves addressed to “G. G.” ina 
woman’s handwriting, and signed **S. M. P.’’ In case No. 9 are a 
nuniber of knives obtained by barter from the Esquimaux. These bear 
evidence of being manufactured by the natives from the materials of the 
wreck, The greater number are composed of blades which appear to have 
been broken off in their orginal handles, and on one or two the Government 
mark 1s imprinted. One looks like part of a whaling-lance; it is about 
six incties in length, with a round-edged point, widening at its upper 
and broadest extremity to a diameter of about two inches, where it is 
narrowed at right angles on both sides, in the manner of a dart, termi- 
nuting in What has either been a flat prong or iron handle; the blade 
has been twice perforated, and a slip ot iron securely riveted to each of 
its sides, which, as a prong, has been thrust into a rude rib-bone as a 
handle. Other parts of blades, one of which is evidently that of a 
table-knife ; another, which looks like that of a doctor's kmife, and the 
ends of three cutlasses. ‘le next case, No. 10, contains silver plate 
recovered trom the Esquimaux, There was also found a college prize 
medal that had belonged to Assistant-Surgeon Macdonald, it is now 
in the possession of his relatives. ‘The contents of case 11, found at 
the northern cairn and at Point Victory, consist of a two-foot rule, two 
eye-pleces of a sextant, and the record-case. The record itself will be 
added to the exhibition. The other larger articles, which occupy the 
centre of the table—as the medicine-chest, the bows, the paddle, and 
the ries found in the boat—are so conspicuous as to require no par- 
ticular notice to direct atteation to them. 


Fine av tik Pararrin Licht Company’s Sroxes.—The warehouse of 
the Paraflin Light Company in Bucklesbury was destroyed by fire on the 
7th instant; and au inquiry has been instituted before the Coroner into 
the origin of the conflagrauon. Several chemists gave evidence as to the 
combustible and explosive qualities of the new oil, paraflin; from which it 
appears that it 1s dangerous, throwing off a highly inflammable 
vapour when heated to 160 degrees. The jury returned a verdict, “ That 
the tire was accidental: and the jury are of opinion there was 4 thorough 
abscuce of the necessary precaution. [he jury are further of opinion that, 
parailin oil, when stored in large quantities, is of a character dangerous to 
the immediate neighbourhood.” 

DenavruL Svuicipk.—A young man named Fulker, a wheelwright, of 
uirtield, near Kingston, was found dead in the yard of the premises in 
which he worked. {here were several wounds on his forehead, apparently 
projuced by an axe, and » wound three or four inches in depth in the 
stomach, caused by a chisel. An inquest was held, at which a surgeon guve 
itus Lis opinion that the wounds in the head, being allina parallel direction, 
had been intlicted by the diseased himself. One of these wounds was 
suilient 10 cause death ; the injury to the stomach insufficient. Fulker’s 
Wilow Said that he had been an a desponding state lor some time, in cons 
| ecquence of not Waving sullicient employment, 
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LLANDUDNO. | 

Anovt eight hours’ travelling by either the London and North- | 
‘Western or Great Western Railways brings you to Conway in North 
Wales, four miles from which quaint old p ace lies the new and rising 
bathing-town of Llandudno. It is on the north of Conway, and you 
may get to it either by rail or omnibus. Llandudno is pronounced | 
hereabouts by English people Landudno—and as far as changing the 
u inte i goes the pronunciation is correct—but the true pronunciation 
of the first syllable is unutterable by English organs of speech. It is 
something like schilan, but that is not exactly the thing. The word 
llan, so common im the names of Welsh towns, means church; thus 
Llandudno is the Church of St. Tudno, and Llanbear the Church of 


St. Peter. 


ITS ORIGIN. 


Llandudno some twenty years ago, and for centuries before, was a mere 
straggling village, where a few poor sailors and miners dwelt. The houses 
were not clustered together as the houses of English villages are, but were 
scattered over an area of some miles—some on the swampy ground 
below, and others perched here and there on the hills. These straggling 
rude houses and a very old decayed church constituted Llandudno, a 
place little known, an rarely visited, ae + by those who had busi- 
ness there, and an old parson and clerk, who used to struggle over the 
mountains to perform service in the old church on Sundays, and occa- 
sionally on week days to bury the dead. Such was Llandudno in past 
times. 

ITS RISE. 

But after the Chester and Holyhead line was opened certain travellers 
in search of the picturesque—Birmingham men, I believe—found out 
Llandudno, discovered that it was gloriously situated for a bathing- 
town, and in a few years the obscure village became a flourishing town ; 
and where but lately there was only a few huts there are now streets, 
terraces, villas, hotels, bathing-rooms, a jetty, long lines of bathing- 
machines, &c., &c. ; and where a few poor sailors spread out their nets, 
and wildfowl by thousands made their home, there are now fashionable 
promenades, bands of music, and most of the other characteristics of a 
modern watering-place. 

THE TOWN. 

Of the town of Llandudno I have nothing favourable to report. There 
was a fine opportunity offered here to build substantial, handsome houses, 
for there is great plenty of magnificent Fey stone in the mountains ; 
but to use this did not suit the pockets, I suppose, of the speculators, 
for we have here just the same washy plaster- faced houses that we find 
in our English bathing-towns, and they are built in much the same 
style: long lines of houses with Grees (Palmerstonian Greek) porticoes, 
and bay windows which seem to form no part of the original design, 
but teak as if they had been stuck on to the fronts as afterthoughts. 
Here and there you see a house built of stone, solid and in good taste, 
anda very refreshing object to the eye amidst the crowds of pretentious, 
ugly buildings all around. 

ITS SITUATION. 

The situation, however, of the town is glorious. It stands in a mag- 
nificent bay, formed by two ranges of mountains, which end far out at 
sea in magnificent headlands ; that to the west of the town, called the 
Great Orme Head, and that to the east Little Orme Head. The beach 
is sand; and when the tide is out you may walk for miles round the 
bend of the bay, and excellent and safe bathing may be enjoyed at all 
hours of the tide. As the bay is well protected, there is also a fine 
range for boating. I should not like to be outside the bay in stormy 
weather, for the coast is rock-bound for miles, and a ship on a lee shore 
would stand little chance of escape from destruction ; but within the 
embracing arms of the Great and Little Orme Head mountains youare 
as safe as a child in its mothers lap. The town fronts the north-east, 
and by tender people this may be considered too cold an aspect. I am 
told, however, that during the season the place is never inconveniently 
cold, as it is so well sheltered on each side. But, besides this, Llandudno 
is so situated that, even in the severest weather, invalids may find 
shelter from the cold; for, in the first place, Llandudno has two sea- 
fronts—that which I have already mentioned, and Conway Bay, behind ; 
for when the sea has swept round the Great Orme Head it trends in- 
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wards and forms another splendid bay behind the town; and if invalids 
find Llandudno bay with the north-eastern aspect too cold, they have 
only to remove a mile backwards and they are in Conway Bay, with a 
south-western front. Or, secondly, there are many little nooks and 
openings in the mountain-sides into which they may cower secure from 
the storms as birds in their nests. These nooks I should certainly 
resort to if I were to take up my residence in Llandudno, for there 
you may have mountain and sea air mixed—a sort of half-and-half 
which [ am specially fond of. And, besides this, what glorious 
views you get from these mountains. Not only sea views, but views of 
the opposite hills, with their ever-varying colours,as thesun’s rays play 
upon, or the shadows of the clouds glide across, their peaks and sides, 
And here I may = that nowhere have I seen more glorious colours 
than those which play upon the Welsh hills. Nature has formed these 
hills, surely, for the display of her art of colouring. 
are formed of limestone, but this is tinged with daisy mixture, whilst 
here and there pure slate peeps out. ‘They are also metalliferous, have 
in them lead, iron, sulphur, and I know not what besides; and all these 
metallic veins, as they show themselves on the hillsides, or by staining 


In the main they 


the water whieh, oozing out of cracks and refts, runs down in way- 
ward streams over the surface of the rocks, wonderfully variegate their 
colours. And then there is also the vegetation; the gorgeous heath, 
the brilliant yellow gorse, the mosses, and the fungi growing on every 
ledge and protruding from every cranny. Just fancy all this with the 
sun’s meridian or slanting rays playing fitfully with alternate cloud 
shadows thereon! Sometimes to me it was so marvellous 
That it seem’d the Heavens upbreaking through Earth. 


ITS WALKS. 

The walks above Llandudno are not to be matched by those of any 
seaside towns that I know. ‘There is a walk all round the Great 
Orme Head. It is formed on the face of the mountain, and, extending 
six miles, brings you quite round again to the town by Conway Bay. 
so that you have a shifting panorama at every step. At starting you 
look over Llandudno Bay and thetown. Gradually you look out to sea 
and have nothing but the ocean before you, and then, drawing land: 
ward again, you have a view of Beaumaris and Puffin Island, and the 
Welsh mountains with their lofty peaks bathed in sunlight, or more 
probably, cloud-capped. And there are also walks over the hills 
equally beautiful, but these I cannot stop to describe. 


AMUSEMENTS AND VISITORS. 


But what of the amusements of the town? I think I hear some of 
your young readers inquire. Well, I have to answer that I know littl. 
or nothing about them. On passing a large hotel I heard the rattle of 
billiard-balls. On the walls huge, staring placards told me ‘* Woodin 
is coming ;” and occasionally, as | wandered by the sea or climbed the 
mountains, strains of music reached my ears. And I have no doubt 
that there is here, as at all watering-places, plenty of this sort of thing 
for those that want it. I rather fancy, though, that Llandudno is not 
so ‘gay’? a place as some watering-places which I have visited. 
The beach is not so thronged with listless loungers. The great enjoy- 
ment of both sexes seems to be rather to mount the heights. You meet 
everywhere detached parties with climbing poles, the gentlemen in 
tourists’ dresses, and the ladies with their gowns tucked up, and shod 
as if they meant business. Some of the ladies, I observed, had {ly- 
nets; others had, strapped on their backs, tin cases for botanic 
geological, and other specimens ; and, of course, artists, both male and 
female, abounded. And, on the whole, 1 should say that the visitors 
are of a more sober cast than you generally see in places of resort like 
this. Iam told there is good fishing on the coast ; and the constant 
crack of guns at a distance told me that there is plenty of shooting in 
the neighbourhood. Llandudno* is within a walkable distance of the 
best of the Welsh scenery— but more of this in agother article. 


* IT heard when I was there that the Bishopof London had just left; and 
I was told that there was a real Lord stopping at the hotel; but I did not 
see his Lordship. I met, however, a high Church dignitary, whose sudden 
appearance sent an electric tingling through my knuckles; for forty 
years ago this gentleman was writing-master in the grammar school of my 
native town, and was fond of dropping on to our knuckles with his lignum 
vitw ruler when we were inattentive or our work did not please him. Ho 
has got to be—but how, I don’t know—a Church dignitary, and wears a 
looped hat with a rosette in front, whilst Iam a poor scribbler for the 
Illustrated Times. 


TESTIMONIAL TO THE REV. JOHN FORSTER, M.A. 


On the present page we give an engraving of a clock—original in 
design, creditable as a work of art, and appropriate as a testimonial to 
a clergyman—recently presented to the Rev. John Forster. 

On the removal of the Rev. John Forster from the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy, to the rectory of Stambourne, in Essex, to which he was pri- 
sented by the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, the congregation 
and several of the residents of the Savoy Precinct selected a clock and 
an inkstand, to be presented to the reverend gent'eman in token of the r 
deep and grateful sense of his services as their minister during a period 
of twenty years. Besides these, we unde stand that the reverend 


gentleman has received other proofs of tbvir regard from individual 
members of his late church, of considerable value. 
The clockcase is cut out of a block of black marble highly polished. 
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The arch and columns in front are composed of a beautiful specimen of 
that rare and costly stone verde antique. On the chamfered sides are 


has reliefs, in real bronze, of the wise and foolish virgins, by 
Bonomi, with texts in letters of gold beneath each. In_ place 
of the ordinary figures on the dial are the signs of the zodiac. | 
The case is surmounted by a statuette in bronze of the Saviour preach- | 
r, after Thorwaldsden. The whole has been executed under the 


superintendence of Mr. Henson, of the Savoy Precinct, wh 
made for the subscribers a massive inkstand of Serpentine marbl 
with gilt handle and cut glass ink cups, 

Previously to their being forwarded to Stambourne Rectory the clock 
and inkstand will remain a short time on view at Mr. Henson's. 
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A FISHERMAN’S FAMILY WATCHING A WRECK. 


Tuere are certain distinctions of which every nation is in the habit 
of arrogating to itself the exclusive possession. For instance, every 
capital town in Europe (not to mention half a dozen or so in Asia, 
an enormous amount in America, and, for aught we know, one or two 
in Africa), is notoriously to its own inhabitants the “centre of 
civilisation.”” No doubt what- 
ever exists in the mind of Lon- 
don that London occupies that 
dignified position; while Paris is 
equally convinced on the subjecc, 
quoad Paris. Berlin, Munich, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, Madrid, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and, very 
possibly, St. Heliers in Jersey, 
and Douglas in the Isle of Man, 
are as complacently satisfied with 
the validity of their respective 
claims to the same honour. It 
is curious, also, that every coun- 
try whatsoever is, in its own 
estimation, the land of song, 
beauty, patriotism, and military 
glory, par excellence. The mar- 
tial accomplishment of charging 
with the bayonet is singularly 
monopolised as the exclusive 
faculty of every army in Europe. 
Jlowever, there is one attribute 
which we English do possess in 
a higher degree than any other 
nation—that is, a hardy, well- 
trained, self-devoting maritime 
population—loving the sea for 
its own sake, and braving its 
terrors as a lover braves the 
frowns of his mistress in the 
hope of smiles that will follow. 
Our peculiar insular position 
gives us this advantage, as a mat- 
ter of course; only, it is very 
odd that if we happen to boast 
of it to a Frenchman, a Dutch- 
man, a Spaniard, or a North 
American, we are apt to be 
startled by the information that 
that is the very kind of posses- 
sion for which France, Holland, 
Spain, or North America, as the 
case may be, is more notoriously 
distinguished above all contem- 
poraneous nations than any 
other. 

The fact is, Old Ocean is a 
vast cosmopolitan. His joysard 
his terrors have been common 
property from the days of Noah 
to those of Franklin. The land 
and the sea are neighbours as 
close as life and death. It is 
impossible for thoughtful man to 
dwell on the shores of one with- 
out being tempted to gaze and 
speculate on the infinities of the 
other. It would not be too 
much to say that in all countries 
possessing a fair average of sea- 
board (and we islanders cannot 
help pitying the nations hemmed 
in by more terrestrial barriers, 
in nine cases out of ten arbitrary 
and artificial), the best thoughts 
and aspirations of the people will 
be found directed towards the 
ocean, and the bravest and least 
sophisticated portion of the race 
congregated on its shores. Poets 
in all ages, from Homer down to 
Hugo, Tennyson, and Kingsley, 
have delighted in the sea and its 
explorers. 

M. Etex has fully appreciated 
the universal character of this 
boundless source of artistic in- 
spiration. His picture of “A 
Fishermau’s Family Watching a 
Wreck” is essentially and com- 
prehensively human. The prir - 
cipal figure of the woman who 
stands ‘“‘wailing and wringing 
ner hands,”’ wears wooden shoes 
and a French bodice, to be sure ; 
but the entire group of heart- 
sickened sufferers would serve al 
Kingsley’s matchless English poem of “ 
any one of a thousand versions of the same 
that will continue to repeat itself so long as 


Men must work and women must weep, 
And the harbour bar keeps moaning. 


most literally as an illustration of 
The Three Fishers,” or for 
sad story in any country 


MANNING THE NAVY. 


is i tant 
Sir Cartes Narrer has addressed a letter on this impor 

subject to the Duke of Somerset, First Lord of the ange 
Recounting the evils which deter men from entering the ng . 
Charles says :—‘‘ The greatest of all is the confinement men are subjec 
to on board a ship. It is true when a ship is. fitting out apa no 
lack of leave, but the moment she goes to Spithead, or to the spe 
leave is stopped and drill begins, and that, rill is —- = 
with judgment. Another cause of complaint is the — t) = 
hulks when the ships are fitting out ; and there is not the leas ape ty 
for this. No ship ought to be commissioned till she is apo y rea Y 
to receive men, and discipline ought to begin the first day the — 
is hoisted. The men should be paid peter moderate leave given, - 
officers and men made as comfortable as if the shi had been sea day . 
in commission. Suppose we required artificers for the doc! ere 4 = 
did not pay their wages for four or five months. Do yen : = 
Lord, they would enter? Not a man of them ; they would go o the 
merchant yard, where they are better treated. ‘he Admiralty never 


10 has also | till 
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seems to know that when a man goes on board a ship he has seldom a 


get a bounty, but that is only temporary, and given because they were 


to be remedied, is the delay in paying the allotments to seamen’s wives, 


which out to be done immediately they enter, and not keep them in 
poverty for months... . 

“When the ship is ready for sea drill, which is absolutely neces- 
sary, commences; but that ought to be conducted with judgment, and 


experienced men ought not to be confounded with recruits, and ships 
ought not to be sent to cut-of-the-way places and leave stopped. Drill 
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is always irksome, and as much indulgence should be shown as pos- 
sible. Some captains have no idea of this, and are at it morning, 
noon, and night; while both captain and officers go on shore for their 
amusement, and the men are kept on board, sometimes seeing their 
wives rowing round the ship and not allowed to come on board, a 
distant view of their wives being the only matrimonial comfort allowed 
them. ; ; 

‘When a ship comes into port she should be paid immediately, and 
leave given to the men to go on shore to enley themselves, and not 
kept on board till the ship is ready for sea, and then paid, perhaps, the 
day before she sails, and, in war time, very often on the day she sails. 

. .. We have now a Channel fleet, which we ought never to be 


without; and we have also a Mediterranean fleet, and arely there can 
be no necessity for keeping ships so long on one station. What is to 


hinder one of the Channel ships sailing for the Mediterranean, and 
one of the Mediterranean ships sailing for England the same dsr, 
thus giving the men an opportunity of seeing their friends a little 
oftener ? I eavhaat sailor is never absent more than a year, but a 
man-of-war’s-man may be four, or even five, years from home at 
a time. 

“ When a ship is in want of — she ought to be returned to the 
Superintending Admiral, and all hands removed into another ship 
ready to receive them, taking with them all the little comforts they 
have collected for the last five years, and not sent about their business 
with orders (if they are continuous service men) to join the flagship 
when their leave has expired. ‘his would obviate the necessity of 


| Same ?], 


farthing in his pocket, and perhaps not a rag to his back. He is 
| obliged to take up his bed and bedding from the paymaster, clothe 
; himself, and fit out his mess, That, thanks to the Manning Commission, 
is now remedied ; but he has not wherewithal to buy his little comforts, 
but must go in debt with the bumboat man, and pay 25 per cent above 
the value, and perhaps be cheated out of 25 per cent more; and not 
the ship is ready for sea does he receive more than his monthly 
| money, and sometimes not that ; and when he is paid what is called his 
two months’ advance, he has perhaps four or five months’ due. All this | 
time he has been running in debt to the bumboat man for himself, 
and, if married, for his wife and family. It is true the seamen now 


not to be had without it. Another grievance, which is, I believe, about | 
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that want of all system—paying a ship off when she is in a high state 
of discipline. 

om | ete come to Greenwich Hospital, which is regarded by the 
public as a splendid retirement for British seamen; but jobbery is 
carried to a great length there. The public are not aware that when an 
an officer goes into Greenwich Hospital he retains his halfpay, and, if 
wounded, his pension; but when a sailor or marine goes there he loscs 
his pension, and if he happen to be wounded he loses that also [all the 

No matter if fe has lost both legs—aye, and both arms to 
boot—he gets no more indulgence than the man who goes into 
Greenwich for his length of service—viz., 1s. a week tobacco-money. 
A wounded sailor ought certainly to preserve his pension for wounds, 
and a simple pensioner should have 6d. a day. Were Greenwich 
Hospital got rid of, and the revenue given over to worn-out and 
wounded men, they would have a handsome retirement, and live at 
home with their friends in happiness and comfort, instead of living in 
splendid misery at Greenwich. 

“T now come, my Lord Duke, to the projected reserve. » . 
Well, I shall suppose we have a Channel fleet of ten sail of the line, 
and, for the sake of clearness, they should be manned with 800 
officers, men, and boys, and 200 Marines. All the blue-jackets 
ought to be able seamen. In 
time of peace only 100 Marines 
should be embarked, and their 
number filled up by A.B.s. I 
don’t mean to reduce the Ma- 
rines; quite the contrary; they 
should be increased, and the sea- 

rt towns garrisoned by them. 
Tn the event of war one watch 
should be discharged into another 
ship ready to receive them, and 
the Marines completed. This 
would give us at once Msbeer | 
sail of line, manned with 65 
men. The officers, boys, and 
idlers (which are easily obtained) 
would amount to 150 more. To 
complete them we are obliged at 
present to fall back on the Coast- 
guard and Coast Volunteers. The 
first, being draughted, would 
endanger the revenue; and the 
second would be comparatively 
useless, as they are not obliged 
to go more than 100 leagues 
from the land ; besides destroy- 
ing your fleet for the defence of 
the coast, ‘all of which should 
be efficient ships,’ and never 
touched till the last extremity. 
It is to obviate this that we are 
now searching for a reserve of 
disciplined seamen to the extent 
of 30,000 men. ear ee 

“We have now in all our 
ports ships quite ready to receive 
men, and in the event of war 
the necessary number would im- 
mediately be commissioned, and 
the reserve, which ought all to 
be at home, would be ordered to 
join their respective ships, to 
which they ought to be told off 
beforehand. In addition to the 
reserve, the Marines should be 
embarked, and the moment the 
crews get on board they should 
find the captain and the officers 
ready to receive them, the ham- 
mocks slung, the mess utensils 
on the table, and their dinner 
cooked. ‘I'he next step to be 
taken is to call out the Militia, 
to replace the Marines in the 
seaport towns ; they would have 
ample time to be disciplined, 
protected by the fleet, and thus 
in one month the country would 
be armed to the teeth, and ready 
to fight any two nations that 
thought proper to attack us. 

“T now come to the most 
difficult part, that is, the forma- 
tion of the sreserve: that is 
purely a money question ; so, if 
the money is forthcoming the 
difficutty vanishes. Parliament 
has voted £100,000 to form this 
reserve. It is  ahepewng to give 
each man £5. For this he must 
be ready at all calls, He must 
serve twenty-eight days each 
ear, and must know all his 

‘ils. During this time he 

will receive the same pay, pro- 
visions, and the same privi- 
leges as seamen serving. Now, 
= Lord, to make this reserve 
efficient they must give up all 
trades except the coasting trade. 
Now, a sailor in the prime of 
life does not like to thus 
restricted. He is fond of wan- 
dering all over the world, and if 
he is not in the prime of life he 
is not fit for the reserve. Your 
oe Grace will find that £5 is not a 
sufficient inducement for a good seaman to take up such a line, It 
appears to me the formation of the reserve must be begun with men 
who have served ten years in actual service. At present those men are 
entitled to a pension; that should be abolished, and they should only 
be entitled to enter the reserve. They should be designated ‘The Queen’s 
Naval Guards ;’ they should be exempt from corporal punishment 
when serving; they should be men of exemplary conduct, and, after 
having been ten years in the reserve, they scale receive a good pension, 
but subjected to be called upon, if fit, and wanted, and then designated 
‘The Old Guard,’ and receive, as they do now, both pay and pension. 
They should be eligible to civil situations, and care should be taken to 
employ them, if fit. If artificers, they should be preferred to others 
to serve in the dockyards, which is never thought of ; on the contrary, 
the dockyard officers are generally against them. . . . I shall con- 
clude this letter, my Lord, by saying that England expects the Admiralty 
will do its duty.” 
_ Sir Maurice Berkeley, in a letter to Sir Francis Baring on this sub- 
ject says: ‘‘ Neither the continuous-service system nor the bi!l intro- 
duced last session will give you the required number of seamen at short 
ool Sir Maurice has also conething to say on the defence of the 
hannel :— 


“Cherbourg appears to be the great bugbear of the day; for England 
it is the best port in which the French fleet could rendezvous. Cherbourg 
can easily—most easily—be watched from Spithead, or, better still, from 
Portland. Admit that the opposing Channel fleets meet, under present 


ter loss. 
ttle for the safety : 
Channel foree—I will not call it fleet—quite independent 
of the Channel or any other fleet. This force should ever be 
at hand; it should be marked for and appropriated for Chaunel ser- 
vice, and Channel service only. No temptation, no circumstance, should 
induce us to divert it from its intended purpose. The destruction of 
the opposing fleets would be no hindrance to the attempt at invasion. 
Even admit that part of that of the enemy survived the shock, while 
the whole of ours lad been destroyed, I should have reliance on my 
posed Channel force successfully to prevent invasion, One great 
care which has changed the whole system of defence on our part, and 
which seems to me to have been entirely overlooked by the various 
speakers and writers on the subject, is the fact that the smallest gun- 
boat is armed with weapons equally mischievous and destructive as that 
on board the largest ship in the service. The Corkchujer carries a gun 
of equal calibre, equal range, and throwing a projectile equally destruc- 
tive as any gun carried by the Dike of Wellington, One projectile 
from the pigmy striking mast, yard, or bowsprit of the pursuing giant, 
down it must come; indeed, it might be lodged in a more vital point, 
and the consequence be more serious than even the loss of a spar, and 
it must be remembered how large the target to be aimed at on the one 
hand, and how small the target on the other. Let us have a swarm of 
these pigmies and Corkvhafers; they would be the force of all others to 
prevent invasion under all and every circumstance. Brand them for 
Channel service, and that alone. Keep them rigged as fitting for 
Channel service, and not for long voyages, when square sails and more 
canvas may be necessary. I believe you would succeed in manning 
them, although you do not succeed in doing so in large ships liable to 
foreign, if you will not only impress upon our seafaring home popu- 
tion that there is no intention to ask them to serve till their home sare 
threatened, and to serve only in defence of those homes.” 


a 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

Tn columnsof the 7'imes and Musical World are nowso full of the 
advertisements of singers and musicians who have just returned to 
London that we cannot, without a feeling of alarm, think of the last 
few weeks, during which the me'rop lis must have been quite deserted 
by the great body of “artists ’’ However, thanks to Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison, thanks also to the Titiens and to the 
Piccolomini sections of Mr. E. T. Smith’s company, we have contrived 
not to starve for want of good music; and now the winter season is 
close at hand, with its concerts, its oratorios, and its musical perform- 
ances of all kinds. For our own part, we scarcely believe in a ‘*dead 
season,’ as far as music is concerned. A certain number of rich and 
influential families—a few hundreds at most—leave london for the 
country or the Continent at the end of July or the beginning of 
August, and of these the majority do not arrive in London now until 
the middle of May. The period known as ‘‘the season’’ becomes 
shorter and shorter every year, and already, to many persons, lasts only 
two months. There are numerous reasons for this. Some families 
dread the expense of London life, which is constantly increasing ; and 
the facetious tell anecdotes of ‘‘fashionables’’ who take a furnished 
house in Belgravia for a month, give one dinner and one ball, and then 
retire for the rest of their season to economical lodgings, after 
arranging, as a matter of course, that cards are to be received for them 
at the magnificent residence they are still supposed to oceupy. Then, 
the railways enable persons who have estates in the country to come to 
London much oftener than they would have found convenient many 
years since, and there are not the reasons which formerly existed for 
staying in the metropolis when ence there. But, whatever the causes, 
the fact is that the present fashionable season lasts scarcely longer than 
from the middle of May to the middle of July; and can it be supposed 
that, because a number of wealthy people choose, during the remaining 
ten months, to go shooting, hunting, and travelling, there are to 
be no more operas and concerts in London? We remember that, at a 
concert given at the Crystal Palace by the Italian singers during the 
very last days of August, when it is pleasantly supposed that “ every 
one’’ is out of town, the attendance was such as would have been con- 
sidered remarkably large in June. September was dull, we admit; 
for during that month not only are the immense majority of the 


upper clases away, but numbers of the muddle classes are also | 
But at the beginning of the present | 


taking ‘‘their walks abroad.’’ 
October London, at all events, poe a sufficiently large musical 
public to fill the Royal English Opera on the opening night, and the 
very next evening, when there were performances both at Covent 
Garden and at Drury Lane (two operas in the ‘‘dead season !’’), both 
theatres were crowded. ‘The fact is, we have a large and rich public in 
in London ready at any time to support any entertainment that is 
really good, and this quite independently of the fashionable few who 
only remain in the metropolis during the two or three hottest months 
of the year. But the musical professors and performers will not believe 
in an *All-the-year-round’’ public. ‘The most they will consent to 
admit is, that there is now a winter as well as a summer season, and 
there are already signs that the musical winter of 1859 will set in with 
uncommon severity. But, without realy aged too much from this 
“music of the future,’’ let us new say a few words about the music 
of the past week. 

Un Saturday there were bells in the afternoon at the Crystal Palace, 
and there was Mdlie. Piccolomini in the evening at Drury Lane. The 
bells, however, had no connection with the departure of Malle. Picco- 
lomini for her native land. They are the musieal instruments on which 
certain societies of amateurs existing in the North of Enyland love to play, 
and in playing which they certainly exhibit marvellous skill. At the 
Crystal Palace there were two bell companies, each of which consisted 
of twelve members, including the conductor. One of these companies 
came from Holmfirth, the other from Barnsley (both in Yorkshire) ; 
and it appeared that there was some rivalry between the two bands, 
for it was understood that they would contend for an honorary prize, 
which the able critic of the Sunday Times has awarded to the bell- 
ringers of Holmfirth. The beils varied in size from such a one as 
might be worn by Dinorah’s goat to the well-known bell of the 
dustman ; and the ringers certainly rang them very cleverly, never 
making mistakes, and, on the other hand, seldom giving the music 
the exact expression it required. We believe that the companies 
of Holmsfirth and Barnsley play bells as well as bells can be 
played; but the capabilities of the instruments are limited, and 
we could not help thinking at the end of the display how unfortunate it 
was that men with such an evident talent for music had not «qualified 
themselves as orchestral performers of some kind or other. The pro- 
gramme of the bell music on Saturday included selections trom 
* Luerezia Borgia,’ Haydn's choruses ‘* Now elevate’ and ‘‘ Mar- 
vellous works,” and several pieces of dance music, and, indeed, popular 
airs of all kinds. he novelty of the thing told well upon the audience, 
who applauded the bellringers most warmly. 

Malle. Piccolomini was also very much applauded on Saturday night 
at Drury Lane, when she appeared, for the first titae in London, in the 
difficult, and to her inappropriate, character of Leonora in the 
‘*Trovatore.”’ Malle. Piccolomini bad been heard on the two previous 
evenings inthe ‘‘ Lucia’’ and in the ‘* Traviata,”’ and the part of Leonora 
eould scarcely be more unsuited to her than that of Donizetti's gentle 
heroine. We have ofien had occasion to speak with regret of this 
vocalist’s performance in the latter role. In thatof Leonora there is no 
poetical idea to destroy ; all that can be said is that the vivacious little 
prima donna cannot sing the music. However, when any difliculty 
occurs that is quite beyond her power she does not attempt it (as 
less judicious singers might do), and we admire Mdile. Piccolomini to 
some extent for being so thoroughly aware of her own defects, Will 
she ever try, though, to remedy them? We should think not. Why 
should Mdlle. Piccolomini learn to sing when, by means of exaggerated 
gestures, perpetual moving about, and acertain rhetorie of the eyes, 
which she uses on all occasions, she can delight the public as much as 
the most accomplished singer in the world. Malle. Piccolomini’s 
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to produce any effect in music that bus soime dramatic significance. Miss | 


Fanny I{uddart plaved the part of Azucena, and Signor Aldighieri that 
of the Count di Luna. 


Among the concerts announced for next month are those of Mr. | 
Hullan, various oratorio performances at Exeter Hall, and the “* Monday | 


Popular Concerts,’ of which the first will be given on November 14, 
with Wieniawski, Piatti, and Hallé as exeentants, Dr. Wylde adver- 
tises from time to time at the St. James's Ilall, a “ popular oratorio,” 
which always turn- out to be ** The Messiah.’’ At the Crystal Palace, 
after the bells, we should not be astonished at a performance on hell- 
wires, made into some sort of stringed instrument; but nething has 
yet been published on the subject. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


‘PUBLIC HEALTH, 


Tur Social Science Conference at Bradford has ended. At the 
general meeting which brought the Conferexce to a close Lord 
Brougham made reference to the important inquiry that had taken place 
on the question of direct tax tion. The conciusion come to was that 
taxation should be direct as far as it is possible—that is to say, as far as 
it is safe to do so without endangering the provision needed for the 
purposes of the State. With regard to the Conference itself, we may 
mention that it now numbers a total membership of 1366. No fewer 
than one hundred and seventy-five papers were read during last week's 
sittings. Next year the Conference will assemble in Glasgow. On 
Saturday evening Lord Brougham and Lord Shaftesbury went over to 
Halifax and attended a soirce of the Mechanics’ Institution of that 
town. On Monday the Earl of Shaftesbury and the Right Honourable 
W. Cowper attended the soirée of the Leeds Christian Young Mens’ 
Association. 

Mr. Cooper's paper on ‘* Public Health” was among the most valu- 
able of those read at the Social Science Conference—certainly, it was 
among those of most general interest. He reminded the meeting that 
“a man’s life is a struggle, and the very existence of his body is the 
result of an unceasing contest between destructive and repairing in- 
fluences, At every breath he exhales, at every action of muscles and 
of nerves, a portion of his substance wastes away and is east otf ; and 
at every breath that is drawn in and every mouthtul that is digested, 
that waste is repaired and that loss is supplied. The forces of nuture 
should be directed by his skill, lest they injure, instead of benetit 
him. He must never rest in his unceasing struggle to overcome the 
tendency he finds in everything around him to get into a wrong 
place.’’ It is estimated, said Mr. Cooper, that, “ if all the population 
were living in a healthy condition, and life were only terminated by 
naturay decay, the ordinary age at which men and women would depart 
would be 80. But it is more important to know that in 64 out of 628 regis- 
tration districts the average annual death rate is less than 17 in 1000 per- 
sons living. These districts are salubrious in their natural features, and 
their population, amounting to 1,000,000, are chieily employed in agricul- 
ture. While personsdie at the rate of 17 in 1000in these standard districts, 
above 22 in 1000 die on the average of all England, end 36 in the worst 
urban district. Now, as £19,815 persons died in 1557, if the mortality 
of the rest of England had been no greater than it was in these 64 dis- 
tricts, 91,652 lives would have been preserved in that year. s 
The facts we possess support the theory that unhealthiness prevails in 
proportion to the density of population; but this, like sther branches 
of the subject, requires elucidation. An examination of the soils on 
which epidemics mostly prevail would, 1 believe, lead to some remark- 
able conclusions, for the different influence exercised over certain dis- 
eases by clay and gravel -oils has been too much overlooked. But the 
light we now possess is sufficient to prove the startling faet that, in 
Enyland alone, a kecatomb of victims—at least 100,000 of our people— 
are being annually sacrificed to ignorance or disregard to the laws of 
health, and that in addition to these 100,000 deaths, far more than a 
million of persons are suffering from serious illness from the same 
cause. For the more complete confirmation of this fact we require 
that the total mortality should be separated and distinguished according 
to the diseases by which it is occasioned. An important contribution 
to this knowledge has been made by Dr. Greenhow. He has extracted 
from the general returns the mortality occurring from diseases which 
prevail under those evil couditions of life which are most within the 
power of the community to remove. These are—1, typhoid fever ; 
2, diarrheal diseases ; 3, pulmonary affections; 4, contagious diseases 
of children, consisting of scarlatina, measles, and hoepingcough ; and, 
5, the nervous diseases of infants. On comparing the mortality of 
districts at the top and bottom of the scale of health it appears that 
the difference between them is nearly equal to that mortality which 
occurs exclusively from the five classes of hea thus selected :— 

AVERAGR MORTALITY TO 1000 LIVING. 


More Exclusive 

Total. Preventible of those 

Diseases. Diseases, 
In selected rural districts 16 ei 5 ip 
England and Wales 23 12 ll 
London 2 27 16 ll 
Birmingham ... 27 16 lL 
Leeds oe él 20 ll 
Manchester .., Bt 22 12 
Liverpool district 37 ae 25 12 


From which it appears that if the excessive mortality from these more 
preventible diseases could be reduced everywhere to the amount which 
is found in these selected rural districts, one-half the deaths in England 
would be prevented, and two-thirds of the deaths in the district at the 
bottom of the scale. 1 think no one will deny that the prevalence and 
fatality of these five classes of disease could be checked by the energetic 
employment of comprehensive sanitary measures. . . . The death 
rates of young children afford an instructive test of sanitary circum- 
stances, allowing for the different demands upon the time and atlention 
of the mothers in different places. ‘The sensitive and delicate frames of 
very young children sh .w more directly the influences of their dwell- 
ings than the more hardened and resisting constitutions of adults. It is 
naturally found that where most deaths of infants are recorded there 
also are more weakly and scrofulous children, who drag on a debilitated 
existence and perpetuate a race deficient in stamina and vigour both of 
body and mind. In Mr, Simon's report to the Board of Health in 
1858 it is stated that every year more than 23,000 children under five 
years of age die of inflammation of the respiratory organs, besides nearly 
4000 whose deaths are attributed to phthiris; and these 27,000 deaths 
are so unequally distributed that the corresponding death rate, in pro- 
portion to the infuntine population, ranges from 2i3 in the healthiest 
district of England to 2897 in the unbealthiest. The acute non- 
infectious dis+ases, which hold their chief sway in towns, and especially 
in large manufacturing towns, destroy annually 72,000 young children, 
and the death rate they produco in one urban distriet is seven times as 
great as in the most healthy rural districts. In the case of infants we 
have to calculate the proportion of the mortality which arises from the 
poverty of the parents, and from work which takes mothers away from 
their homes, leaving their infants without proper nursing, wiile the 
cries of those infants for fuod and change of posture are quieted by 
opiates, so prized in manufacturing towns for the calm they produce, 
though it is only a prelude to the deeper calm of the tomb, to whieh 
they are hastening the child; and, after deductions have been made 
under this head, the remaining mortality atuributable to impure air 
is quite suflicient to afford a sate test of the want of proper sanitary 
conditions, 

* But statistical records tell us not only of the fearful penalty we are 
paying in the lives and comfort of our people by the breach of sanitary 
laws, but also of the lives that have been saved and the strength that 
has been preserved by the practical application of sanitary science. 
Returns from nineteen towns in which drainage works have been 
executed under the Public Health Act show that the mortality, which 
previous to those sanitary measures averaged 28 in 1000, fell after them 
to 21 in 1000; and as those towns contained a population of 468,000, 
the saving amounted to 3200 lives annually. Croyden is one of the 


** Bradford furnishes a striking example of improvement. The death 
rate, which, on the average of five years previous to 1853, was 2S). has 
been reduced or the average of the lust tive years to 22 in 1000, 
Liverpool, about which so much controversy has been excited, owing to 
the different boundaries included in different calculations, has obtained 
a reduction of the death rate of the municipal area from 39 to 27 jn 
1000 by the expenditure of three and a quarter millions of money 
during the last eleven years. In Combe’s work on ‘ Physiology ”’ it is 
stated that one hundred years ago, when the pauper infants of London 
were received in workhouses, and brought up amid impure air and with 
unwholesome treatment, not above | in 24 lived to be a year old, so that 


| out of 2800 received into them 2690 died; but when the conditions of 


health came to be better understood an Act of Parliament was obtained 
obliging the parish officers to send the infants to the country, and this 
frightful mortality was reduced to 450 instead of upwards of 2000, 
The annual report of the Brixton Prison says that, though the needie- 
women of the City of London died at the annual rate of 34 in 1000, the 
female prisoners in this prison, who were healthy on their admission, 
died during the same period at the annual rate of 13°6 in 1000, and in 
1858 at the rate of 8 in 1000, 

* But statistics, clearly as they speak to the mind, do not reach 
the heart, and draw no tear from the eye. One personal visit 
to the single room with stained walls and sickening smells, 
where a whole family swarm for bare shelter, inhaling sickliness at 
every breath, drinking green and stagnant water, und swallowing 
damaged food, will stir up a more fierce and indignant desire to come 
to the rescue and do battle on their behalf than the largest array of 
incontrovertible figures, We want the acknowledgment both by law 
and custom of a higher standard of the necessaries of life. The Poor 
Law protects Iffe by offering to every one in the land who needs jt 
necessary food; but as yet the necessity of protecting life from the 
influence of poisonous dwellings has not practically been acknowledged, 
The chief stumbling-block in the way of improvement is the superticial 
and ignorant view so often taken of economy. Rates that are paid are 
very palpable, but rates that are saved require faith to discern. But it 
is easy to demonstrate to any ooe who will listen that the refusal of 
rates for effective drainage and water supply is as extravagant 
in finanee as it is heartless in feeling. tt health be not pro- 


tected by the local rate the want of it will draw on the 
poor rate. Sickness breaks in upon the independence of 
those whose wages only suffice for their support in health, 


and when an epidemic has forced a man to receive parish relief he 
returns to the same resource with less repngnance on slighter occasions. 
Fevers are known to spend their greatest virulence on men in tho 
prime of life, and the extravagance of permitting widows and orphans 
to become ehargeable on others is as great as ullowing the loss of strong 
and skilled workmen. If any one should persist in asserting that the 
Government has no call to meddle in this matter, 1 ask what notion of 
Government have they formed to exelude it from all consideration of 
100,000 premature and preventible deaths, and of above one million 
serious preventible illnesses, and of the moral as weil as the physical 
degradation and misery that ensue. The State has a direct iaterest 
in guarding against a deterioration of our race. The English workman 
is the best in the world; the British soldier has never crossed 
bayonets with his equal; but the crowding of the population 
in large towns without eflicient sanitary provisions, and the 
want of prudent regulations in many occupations, have an un- 
doubted tendency to enfeeble our people. The day cannot be far 
distant when the improvements in steam will expose our island to that 
which every continental country has endured—a struggle for life or 
death with a forei.n invader on our own soil, and our national gory, 
and possibly our national existence, may depend on the undiminished 
vigour and boldness of our men. 1 can have no apprehension about 
the result; but I wish to keep in mind that the physical strength, the 
healthy frames, and the contentment of the people are no slight 
elements of our national greatness; and I am confident that in the 
enlightenment and right feeling of the present generation we shall find 
a hearty response when we declare that the pudlic health is ef funda~ 
meutal importance, and demands the co-operation of every one who 
can give a helping hand, in every class, from the lowest to the highest 
in the land.” 


PuitosoraER OR Roave?—The affair of the ingots of silver whereby the 
Mont de Pié:é has been defrauded is taking a new aspect. The Morning 
Star says:—The culprit disclaims all guilt, declares that he never pre 
sented the substance as silver, and offers to detach from thé ingots a metal 
ot far more value than either silver or gold, and which will amply com- 
pensate the amount of the sums lent upon the ingots ; but he insists upon 
the operation being performed by himself without witnesses, as he frankly 
owns that he would rather work out his sentence at the galleys than yicld 
his secret to any one. The lawyers are puzzied. An examination into the 
antecedents of the accused displays a most favouravie result. He has lived 
in the greatest solitude alone with his sister, intrusted with much of his 
secret, in an isolated house at the Petit Montrouge. A realisation of tha 
ulchemists of old seized upon the imagination of the officers when they 
entered the laboratory where the inventor of this new elemezit 
of wealth and power was at work. The atmosphere kept for 
months together, day and night, at the same suffocating degree 
of temperature, the darkened windows, and the silent labour of the two 
individuals who occupied the dwelling, the heaps of precious-looking metat 
lying about in all directions, called to mind the legends of Paracelsus and 
Guillaume de Postel. The question is so dubious—the point of law so delicate 
—thut a commission consisting of a number of the first chemical authorities 
of the country, amongst whom are Dépretz, Doré, and others, has been 
appointed to cxamine into the matter. If the inventor of the new metal is 
to be believed, he hasin reality discovered the secret of which the alchemists 
of the olden time were always in such fierce and hot pursuit; and the search 
after this great discovery having led kim to that of numerous secrets con= 
nected with the laws of nature, he has become possessed of the mast 
marvellous secrets, which, applied to industry and art, will advance both 
by many centuries at one single bound.” 

Tuk Great Srrixes.—The journeymen tailors of London struck in 1834 
for an advance of wages and @ reduction in the hours of labour. Thirteon 
thousand men remained out of work for several months ; they sacriticed 
about £100,000 in wages alone, and, after enduring great privations, and 
being reduced to utter destitution, went back io work at the masters’ terms, 
and subcribed a declaration by which they rengunced all further support of 
Unions. During the strike many women Had been introduced into the 
trade, and the system of wholesale slop work was then adopted, which 
eventuatly led to a serious depreciation in tailors’ wages. It ia singular 
enough that the last strike against machinery was that of the Amalgamated 
Engineers, a class of highly-paid workmen, who live by the manufacture of 
miachinery. In 1853 the Nagineers’ Union commenced an agitation through- 
out the country to putunend to overtime and piecework, and to procure a 
reduction of the hours of labour, and the abandonment of machine-making= 
machines. Among other things the men required of the masters “the un- 
conditional discharge of all labourers, or such class of persons engaged in, 
working planing machines, or tools of a similar character, and the employ 
ment in their stead of mechanics, members of the union.” This proposat 
was similur to that of the Millwrights’ Union in 1824, when they prohibited 
even 4 grindstone being turned save by a regular journeyman millwriyht 
at two guineas a weck. ‘To the deniands made by the Amalgamuted 
Engineers, the musters replied by insisting on the mechanics and others in 
their employment signing a document repudiating any connection with the 
Union. A turn-out was the consequence. The masters saw before them iw 
heavy loss; but as both their capital and profits were at stuke, 
and as it was necessary eletmine whether they or their gan 
Were to govern in the cnginecrs’ shops, they fought the Muttle out. Steam 
was set to work to do its utinost, new labour-suving mac s were invented, 
and many workmen aut belonging to the Union came in, some of than 
unskilled, who thus gained a footing in the trade. The reenlt was that 
aftcr tifteen wecks’ idicavss and a loss of some £43,000, the men consenied 
to go back to work at the old wages, but under considerably more strigent 


conditions than before.-Quarterly Review. 
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LAW AND CRIME. | 


Ture has been of late in the police reports a| 
certain constantly-recurring element by no means | 
pleasant to contemplate, or in any way creditable to 
our police organisation. It is not simpiy that in | 
certain ‘districts, known to the wary Londoner to be 
infested by thieves, the chance pedestrian runs the 
hazard of having his watch suddenly wrenched from 
his waistcoat, while he scarcely catches more than a 
glimpse of the thief dashing in full retreat throuch an 
opening leading to a maze of courts. This is simply 
one of the ordinary risks of a foot-passenger, and the 
accomplishment of such a robbery seldom troubles 
any one far beyond the actual sufferer. But when 
it is to be shown upon strict legal proof that not 
isolated streets merely, but whole districts of the me- 
tropolis, have been yielded up to become the haunts of 
panditti, against whom our police and our penal sys- 
tems are practically useless, the matter becomes one 
requiring some serious consideration, The cases 
illustrating this new phase of London criminality bear 
the usual family resemblance. A gang of ruffians 
charge the unconscious peregrinator, tear from him 
his watch or purse, and scarcely trouble themselves 
about flight. There is, indeed, little need, for no | 
sooner is the victim roubed than he is surrounded by 
amob of both sexes, who appear almost to spring trora 
the pavement, and the object of the attack may con- 
sider himself only too tortunate if he escape from 
personal ill-treatment. If he possess snfticient presence 
of mind to seize and detain the thief, and if, moreover, 
by some rare combination of fortuitous circumstances, 
a policeman should arrive in time to take the offender 
into custody, the entire population at once effect a 
rescue With as much alacrity and reckless ruftianism 
as if the time were two centuries since, and the 
lucality Alsatia. In such a case, perhaps, after the 
lapse of a week or two, a poor maimed wreck of a 
man in pelice uniform appears against some scowling 
culprit, and identifies him as one of a mob who 
jumped upon him, dashed his head against a kerb- 
stone, kicked him beneath the waist, inciting, with 
furious oaths, fellow-ruttians to complete the work 
by murder. Perhaps some woman is arrested whose 
smpliaity in the transaction can be clearly proved, 
and on whom possibly the stolen property has been 
found. In either case, what is the result? The 
prisoner is sworn to by the police as being noto- 
riously the companion of thieves. It is known that 
he belongs to the purely oriminal class; that he has 
not, never had, and is never likely to have, any means 
of keeping body and soul together except what he can 
obtain by furtive dexterity or brutal violence from the 
better-disposed members of the community. He is 
sent to prison, for a period seldom exceeding six 
months at the utmost. The whole vicinity subscribe 
toa raffle to testify their respect for him when he is 
liberated, and his career is continued through a long 
life, only protracted by the recurrent and enforced disci- 
pline and temperance of the gaol. Now, it requires only 
a little earnest consideration to convince any rational 

rson that this whole system is as wrong in theory as 
it is baneful in practice. Short imprisonments may 
be proper punishment enough for those whom reck- 
lessness and temptation may have seduced into occa- 
sional crime, but to establish between criminals and 
the police a kind of exciting game of chance, in which 
the criminal can afford to lose and still to continue 

laying, is a little hard upon the public. There should 
* not only a distinction, but the utmost possible dis- 
tinction, drawn in the matter of sentences between 
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turn a sixpence, stick their ricketty tenements in the 
midst of foul, unwholesome smells, trading upon the 
need of the poor man to drag him thither by the 
weight of his poverty, and then eal n 
constituted anthorities to ren 
able by ubolishing the factori 
giving space for the establishment of a foul, poverty 
stricken neighbourhood, scarcely less otfensive to the 
eye and nostril, and by no means more wholesome | 
from any possible point of view, 


i 


calling upon the | 
ler their property valu- | 
es in the vicinity, and 


POLICE. 

‘ ror Juventire.— John 
Gulliver, aged fifteen, was charged with st 
ILenry 
shoe m 


Ixxocent Sport 


Willam 

ing Charles | 

Day, both being in the employ of Messrs. Sloman, 
fucturers, Wormwood street, 

John Davis, a young men in the same employ, 
sail—Last night I was in a ro om with Gulliver, 
when Day come in, and I said to him, * Look what 
a black face Gulliver has got.” Day then stroked 
him down the forehead and suid, “La! what a 
black face!” when Gulliver struck him, bur only 
in play. Day struck him again, and then leaned 
his armonthe board. Gulliver did the same for two or 
three seconds, and then struck at Day, who attempted to 
strike azain, but he fell bac k, as his leg failed him, and 
I found that he was oleeding fast from the thigh. I then 
looked down, and saw that Gulliver had a knife in his 
hand, which he must have taken Off my board after Day 
strocked him down the forehead. Diy was taken toa 
doctor's and from thenee to a hospital. 

Lord Mayor—Well, prisoner, wkat have you to say to 
this serious charge ? . J 

Prisoner (crying)—My Lord, I didn’t do it for the 
Purpose. [ was only playing with him as we had often 
played before ; for we have all been in the habit of sticking 


| A gentleman named Hibden of his wi 


bradawls into one another's legs without hurting each 
other. I was not out of temper, and I had not the 


slightest wish to hurt him, and not the slightest idea 
that I should do so. 

Lord Mayor—Is that true? 
_ Witnees—Oh yes, my Lord; they do stick each other 
in the leg with braduwls; but they don’t care for that; 
it doesn’t hurt them at all. i 

Lord Mayor—It is a most dangerous practice, and if 
any of the boys are brought here charged with stabbing 
with the bradawl, I don’t know what I shall do with 
them. 

Mr. Goodman ( 
often? 

Witness—Yes ; that is, with the bradawl, but not with 
the knife betore; but the bradawl is not of the slightest 
consequence, ‘They hardly feel it. 

The police-constable said he had been to the hospital, 
and ascertained that although there was no immediate 
danger, Day would not be able to appear in court for 
some time to come. 

The prisoner was reman-ed, but admitted to bail, 


chief clerk)—Have you seen this done 


Brurat Assavit veon a Woman.—Patrick Lyon, a 
eboney; was charged with a most violent assault upon 
11S Wife, 

Complainant, whose left eye was much bruised and 
swollen, and strapped up with adhesive plaister, gave 
evidence, showing that she had been married to the 
prisoner seven years, and at one o'clock in the morning 
he came home drunk, while she was lying in bed, 
and, without provocation, struck her on the head with 
the hee! of his boot. She bied profusely, und having 
made her way out of the house, gave prisoner into 
custody. 

A police-constable said that on the way to the station 
the prisoner offered great resistance. 

Mr. Broughton sent the prisoner te kard labour in the 
House of Correction for four months. 


A Lirtn® Brit Arrarn.—A summons was applied for 
at Bow-street Police Court by a Mr. Lawrence against 
Mr. Levy, a solicitor, for misappropriating a bill of 
exchange for the sum of £20, 

Mr. Lawrence said that, a few months ago, he re- 


the occasional and the professed criminal. In the one 
case punishment may be a salutary aid to repentance, 
inthe other honest people havearight toexpect absolute 
prevention of the culprit’s continuance in his career, 
The story of a recently attempted arson at Lime- 
house contains a certain amount of interest almost 
dramatic. A tradesman, named Greenway, became 
security with another person for two loans of £64 and 
£17, borrowed by a third party, who, according to 
the ordinary custom in such cases, left his sureties to 
pay the amount. Mr. Greenway hada journeyman 
who had been with him for five years, and of whom he 
says, ‘‘ a more faithful and honest, or a better servant, 
he never met with.” The loan transactions came to 
the knowledge of the “ faithful servant,’’ whose intel- 
lect appears none of the strongest, and, while the em- 
loyer was honestly arranging for settlement of the 
Tigealty, the journeyman was working his mind to 
frenzy by the idea of a sudden seizure by the Sheriff 
of all the stock, furniture, and fittings of the pre- 
mises. At length the journeyman conceived the 
notion that the most advisable course to adopt would 
be to burn down the establishment, and upon this con- 
ception he acted on Sunday night last, by setting fire 
tothe house in four different places at about ten 
o'clock at night. Suspicion fell upon a lad appren- 
tieed to Mr. Greenway, and then the journeyman, not 
caring to injure an innocent person, confessed the 
whole matter, was taken into custody, and stands 
committed to the Old Bailey for trial. The furniture 
and effects upon the premises are stated to be of the 
value of £500, and are fully insured. 


The ‘*Bow-common Nuisance,’’ as the reporters 
delight to term it, has this week again formed the 
subject of magisterial investigation. A Mr. Croll 
has discovered a highly-scientitic, important, and 
horribly-disgasting process, whereby gas-water can 
be converted into alum. It is advantageous to Mr. 
Croll to pursue this process. It is advantageous to 
the purity of the Thames that gas-water, instead of 
being poured into the river, should be converted into 
alum; and it is advantageous to folks who want 
alum, whoever they may be, to be able to obtain it in 
large quantities by a means hitherto unknown, ' But 
the process, if carried on at all, requires locality as 
the first essential. Bow-common is a neighbourhood 
where, by a kind of prescriptive right, until recent 
sanitary agitation, manufactures abominaole to the 
nostrils have been carried on almost without com- 
plant. If such manufactures be necessary and in- 
dispensable, where are they to be carried oa? Not, 
surely, in the Temple, in the Strand, or in thorough- 
fares of constant resort, but certainly somewhere 
where nobody need live unless he choose. What 
possible reason can any one have for selecting a 
residence at Bow-common, except simply this—that, 
in consequence of the foul smells, rent is cheap? The 
fact is, it takes two incidents to constitute a nuisance. 
There must be the agent, and the object to be an- 
noyed. It is not the necessary manufactories, standing 
salar away froma thronged metropolisas their existence 
Will permit, which ought to be put down, but the 
mean cupidity of landlords who, in their anxiety to 


quested Mr, Levy to advance him £20, and he handed 
him his acceptance toa bill of exchange, which was drawn 
at three months. Mr. Levy was to obtain cash for the 
bill and to give him the money minus the per centage. 
In the course of two months applicant received in driblets 
about £10, but could get no more; and when the Dill 
came to maturity he was sued and arrested, at the suit 
of a Mr. Lewis, another solicitor, the uncle of Levy. 
Levy then said he would let him go if he paid £12, as le 
had had half. Applicant was obliged to pay altogether 
about £39, including costs, and he had been unable to get 
back the bill. He submitted that this was punishable 
under the Fraudulent Trustees Act. 

Mr. Hall could not agree with applicant. The bill was 
a negotiable instrument, and was given to Levy for the 
purpose of being disposed of. The complaint was that 
he had broken his promise in not handing over the whole 
of the money received, but he was certainly not bound to 
retain the bill in his own possession. ‘The remedy for 
detaining the bill would be by an action of trover. 

On the following day Mr. E. L. Levy, a solicitor, 
waited on the magistrate to offer a statement in reply to 
that of Mr. Lawrence. 

Mr. Levy stated that Mr. Lawrence’s account of the 
matter was untrue from beginning to end, The bill was 
for two months and not three, and the money was given 
to the latter in two sums, and within two days of the 
acceptance, The bill became due six months ago, during 
which time judgment had been hanging over Mr. 
Lawrence’s head. He was only arrested for £10, and 
that not at the suitef Mr. Lewis, who had nothing to do 
with the case, except as professionally engaged by one of 
his own clients. Mr. Lawrence never paid anything like 
£39, or any more than ordinary or reasonable costs. He 
(Mr. Levy) never made any proposition to Mr. Lawrence 
about ‘letting him out,” nor had he anything to do with 
his discharge. The money was paid to the officer, who 
discharged Mr. Lawrence. Mr. Lawrence had since said 
that his only object in making the application was to 
attain publicity, as he knew beforehand that the magis- 
trate could not pay any attention to his application. 

Mr. Jardine—The application was not before me. I 
certainly saw the ede ta contess I did not know that 

ere the solicitor allu to. 
arise ayyoie is known, nevertheless, I trust that the 
papers will not, by leaving such a misstatement uncon- 
tradicted, allow their power to be made use of for the 
gratification of private malice. 

Darina Rouneny anp AtieckD Mistaken IDENTITY, 
—A young woman named Ellen Harrigan was re- 
examined, charged with being concerned with a man 
named Syms, not in custody, in assaulting Mrs. Rich, 
an umbrella maker, and stealing, with force and violence, 
from her pocket, in her own shop, 4 purse containing eight 

signs. . < 
ne difficulty in this case arose upon the identity of the 
prisoner, It appears that the assault upon Mrs. Rich 


and the robbery took place in a very hurried manner, and | 


Mrs. Rich was herself rather doubtful whether the pri- 
soner was the person who came to her shop. Hes 
daughter, however, expressed herself as being positive of 
the identity, and said the prisoner struck her mother 
with her right arm, whereas itappeared that the prisoner's 
right arm was withered, and she could not have used it 
in the manner described. : 

A witness who appeared for the prisoner also declared 
that she was with her at the time the robbery was alleged 
to have taken place, and she did not once enter Mrs, 

Lieh’s shop. ; 
: vedae tie > circumstances Mr. Burcham observed that 
be could not commit the prisoner. There was so much 
doubt as to her identity that no jury would convict. She 
was therefore discharged, 


Ganorrina is tar Torrennam Corrt-roap, — On 
Friday week José ph Berry, a well-known thief, was 
brought upon remand charged with garotting and robbing 
h and breast pin, 


worth, together, about £30. 

The prosecutor stated that on the evening of the rob- 
berry he went to the Ship public-house, where a female 
came up and entered into conversation with him, and he 
eventual “treated’’ her. On leaving the bar the 
prisoner and another man followed hun, and, after 
strolling about a short time with the woman, another 
public-house was entere!, and as he was leaving the 
place he was seized round the throat by one man, wil: 
the prisoner robbed him of his watch aud breast pin. He 
became insensible from the injuries he received, and was 
found by the police lying on *he footway. The public- 
house last entered was the Southampton Arms, Totten- 
ham Court-road, the slang name for which is “Lhe 


Beans.” The woman did all she could to protect the 
I tor, and called loudly for the police, but before 
any Ww nee arnved both men succeeded in etfecting 
their escape. 

Ssrgeant Lambert, detective, said from the description 
given of the persons committing the robbery, he appre- 
hended the prisoner. 

A police-constable said on the evening of the robbery 
he saw the prisoner and another man standing at the 
corner of Warren-strect, ‘Tottenham-court-road. He 
went up to them and told them as it was so late he could 
not allow them to stand talking in the street. One ot the 
men walked away, and the prisoner, after proceding a 
short distance, entered the Southampton Arma; but he 
had not succeeded in capturing the other man. When 
he took the prisoner he denied all knowledge of the rob- 
bery, and suid it was a mistake; but when he was seen 
by the witness and prosecutor they at once identified him 
as one of the men with whom they had been drinking at 
“The Beans” public-house, He wa’ certain the prisoner 
was the man he spoke to near Warren-street on the night 
of the robbery. 

The prisoner was fully committed for trial. 


Mvcrprrova Aseavit veon tHe Pouice.—A rough- 
looking fellow, who gave the name of Francis Alpine, 
was charged before Mr. Corrie with being drunk, dis- 
orderly, and assaulting four police-constables at Edward- 
street, King’s-cross; and Mary Ann Shaw, Caroline Shaw, 
Euen Greenwood, und Bridget Shea, were charged with 
throwing stones, and inciting the mob against the 
constables; and Richard Williams was charged with at- 
tempting to reseue Alpine and Shea from custody. 

Acting-Inspector Mulvany, 8 8, said that two constables 
were so ill-used that they were unable to attend. 

The prisoner Alpine was so violent that it was found 
necessary to have handcuffs on him while in the box, 
and while at the station he made use of very disgusting 
language, and kicked and struck at every person that 
came in his way. 

It appearedthat on Monday morning, about half-past 
one, the prisoners, who had been attending a raflle for 
“the benefit of a friend ’—that is, to procure money to 
obtain legal ussistance for a thief in custody—were in 
Kdward-street, King’s-cross, making a great disturbance, 
Police-constables Cole and Wilson went to the spot, and 
asked the prisoner Alpine to go away. He refused, but 
caught hold of Cole, struck him, and threw him down. 
Wilson attempted to assist his brother constable, when 
Alpine struck him, and threw him down. While they 
were on the ground Alpine kicked both constables, and 
very much hurt them. Other constables then arrived, 
and Alpine kicked and struck at them. When Wilson 
wis assisting his brother officer, Shea laid hold of him 
anid pulled him back, and the prisoner got away. ‘The 
prisoner was followed, and when again apprehended 
Williams endeavoured to pull him away, and all the other 
prisoners threw stones and brickbats, and it was with the 
greatest dilliculty that the prisoners eould be got to the 
station. 

In answer to Mr. Corrie, Sergeant Mulvany said that 
both constables, who were not in attendance, had very 
severe wounds, The prisoner Alpine was a thief, anda 
very bad character. 

The prisoner Alpine said he was ill-used by the police, 
and the other prisoners said it was no use making any 
defence. 

Mr. Corrie remanded the prisoner Alpine for a week, 
and sentenced the whole of the female prisoners to one 
month’s hard labour in the House of Correction, and 
ordered Williams to pay a fine of 20s., or in default of 
payment fourteen days’ imprisonment. 


Srreet SwinpLers AND A Friat.—William Kinghorn, 
aged thirty-five, fashionably dressed, and of military 
appearance, was charged with being concerned, with two 
rire not in custody, in defrauding George Millner of 

40. 

‘The prosecutor, who described himself as a plumber, 
deposed that, on Thursday week, while walking along the 
Strand, he was accosted by a stranger, who said he had 
not been in London from the year of the Exhibition until 
that morning. Witness said that he had been a long 
time out of England, and this led to a conversation. ‘The 
stranger then asked him to have a glass of ale, and while 
drinking it they were joined by two others, who appeared 
to be friends of his ready-formed acquaintance. The men 
commenced talking about shooting, and all three asked 
him to be the umpire in a match between two of them, to 
shoot for a new hat. He consented to be the umpire, and 
they treated him to another glass of ale, and almost 
immediately after taking it he felt quite dizzy, but recol- 
lected their putting him into a cab and driving him 
somewhere ; and, on coming to, he found himself in the 
skittle-ground of the Anchor and Hope beerhouse, Cross- 
street, Walworth. He then missed all his money, con- 
Sisting of two £10 and one £5 note, and £5 in gold. He 
endeavoured to get out of the place, but was prevented 
doing so by the prisoner by force; and the whole of the 
parties got away. He had neither seen nor heard of any 
of them until that morning, and then he accidentally met 
the prisoner in the Strand, and gave him into custody. 


In cross-examination prosecutor admitted that he had | 
' higher terms. 


not seen the prisoner until after he had missed his money 
at the beer-shop. : 

On searching the prisoner at the station-house the 
police found a watch-chain round his neck, having all 
the appearance of a valuable gold article, but only gilt, 
with a key at the end, but no watch, a pack of gambling- 
cards, « gold-mounted eye-glass, a card-case with several 
cards in it, and some pawnbrokers’ duplicates. The 
Witness here handed to the Bench one of the cards found 
in the case, on which was handsomely engraved, ‘* Le 
Comte de Muntbazan;’’ but no address. tie, however, 
gave his name as above. 

Mr. Yardiey—Is the prisoner known ? 

Witness—He is a member of a gang of skittle sharps, 
and has been frequently in custody upon similar charges. 

The prisoner was remanded, and the magistrate gave 
directions that the owner of the beer-shop should be in 
attendance at the next examination. 


Darine Hicnway Ronsery.— Timothy Lynch, an 
ctive young thief, was brought up on remand charged 
with stealing « silver watch from the person of Mr, 
George Leonard, beerselier, of the Old House at Home, 
No. 107, Upper East Smithfield. — : 

A great number of watch robberies have been committed 
in the district of this court during the past year, and such 
is the daring and activity of the numerous street thieves 
that it has become absolutely dangerous for persons to 
wear watches, and they must keep a sharp look-out to 

reserve them, while passing through many parts of 

hitechapel, St. George-in-the-East, Stepney, Shadwell, 
Limehouse, und Poplar. There have been numerous con- 
victions for watch robberies, both by magistrates and 
juries, but the evil has not abasted. Mr. Leonard, the 
prosecutor in this case, was robbed in a very daring 
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manner on Wednesday last, between three and four 
o'clock in the afternoon. He was passing a large sugar- 
house in Dock-street, Whitechapel, when the prisoner, 
who was accompanied by some very rough characters, 
rushed upon him in front, snatched his watch from his 
pocket, and ran away with it down a narrow court filled 
With loose wouien and dange®ous characters, and where 
it would have been da .verous for Mr. Leonard to have 
followed the prisoner. His companions, who surrounded 
Mr. Leonard when prisoner committed the robbery, alo 
made their es On the same day Francis Kelly, a 
police-constable, No. 130 H, went in search of the 
prisoner, and found him in a low lodging-house in Kose- 
tnary-lane, in company with several notorious thieves. 
Kelly said, ‘I want you for stealing a silver watch.” 
The prisoner said he did not do it. He was taken into 
custody, and on reaching the station-house he suid to the 
prosecutor, ‘Pray forgive me, master—forgive me tuis 
time.” 

the prisoner, who had previously been convicted of 
felony, was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
hard labour. 


Excuanar A Ronnrry.—A_ genteel-looking youn# 
Woman, Wearing a handsome silk dress, swelled out with 
cringline, was charged with robbing her master, Mr. 
Hallraid, of 13, Royal-crescent, Notting-aill. 

The prisoner pleaded guilty, and prayed fora summary 
conviction, 


Mr. Ingham sentenced her to be imprisoned for six 
months, with hard labour, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Since we last wrote there has been considerable activity in the 
market for oll Home Securities, and prices have steadily improved, 
hKalher large supplies of stock have been absorbed by the paviic, 
and the prospect of the macket generally is very good Consuls 
have n cone at ig g, the Keauced and the New 3 per Cents, 
99 to 95), Long Annuities, 1889, 17,9, Exchequer Bills, 24s. to 31s. 
prem. Bank Stock has sold at 221 te 223, 

Indian Securies have continued very active,at further advanced 
rates The 5 per Cents have marked 1084 4, the Debentures, 96. 
a ai tie Konds, Is. to ds. prem.; and the old stock hus sold at Zi 

02 . 

Large suppliesof money are still on offer in the general discount 
market, Although the demand for it is active, the rates ruie low. 
In Lombard-street first-class short paper has been discounted at 
2h d to 28 percent 

Gold is in improved request for export purposes, consequently 
Vory few additions have been made to the stuck in the lank of 
Bogland. Har silver isin request, at 4s. 2d.; and Mexican dollars 
have sold at ds Ugd per ounce, veg last week's quotations, 

Speculators for arise in Foreign Bonds have been encouraged 
by the announcement offi ially made to the effect that a treaty of 
pes « between France and Austria had been signed at Zurich, 

jrazilian o per Cents have realised luz, ditto, 44 per @ents, 9595 
Mexican 3 per Cents, 23; Peruvian 44 per Cents,91 Portuguese, 
do; , Kussitn 5 per Cents, 110), Sardinian 5 per Cents, 87, Spanish 
3 per Cents, 464, Turkish 6 per Cents, 50; Venezuela, 7g, Belgian 
44 per Cents, 993; Dutch 4 per Gents, 100g, Peruvian Dollar Bonds, 
e2. Canada Government 6 per Cents have marked 116, New South 
Wales 0 per Vents, 101g, Nova Scotia, liuj; South Australian, 
112, and Victoria, 109 

Joinc Stock Bank Shares have continued very firm in price. 
Australasia have been done at 80g ; Colonial, 34}; Lonaon Chartered 
of Australia, 21g, London and County, 309; Londow and West- 
winster, 64, anu Oriental, 40. 

‘The Railway Share market has been active, 
have been on Lhe advance, 
of last year. 


and prices generally 
The trattic receipts are still in excess 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


Conw Excmanor.—Although only limited supplies of home- 
grown Wheat have come to hand this week, the demand for all 
kinds has ruled very inactive, at barely stationary prices. In 
foreign wheat, the imports of wnich have continued twlerably 
good, only & Limited business has been transucted , nevertheless, 
previews rates have been supported. Floating cargoes of grain 
have sold slowly, on former term. There bas been rather an 
active sale for barley, at extreme currencies, Malt has maintained 
its previous value, but the inquiry for it has been by no me.ns 
active, Oats, owing to large importations, have met a slow sale; 
and the value of both beans and peas has had a downward ten- 
dency, Flour has supported last week's prices, 

BN@Lien CCKwENCY.— Wheat, Keoua anu Kent, Red, 37s. to 44s. 5 
ditie, Wile, 41s. lo 50s , Norfolk and Lincuin, Ked, 37s. to 44s. 5 
Kye, 328. to c4s., Grinding Barley, 25s, tu 298. ; vistiling, 
to 32s., Malting, 368, to ¢58.; Mult, 548. to 7us.; Feed Oats 


» Bhs. 
to 30s., Poteto, 27s to 32s.; ‘Tick Beans, 41s. to 46s., Grey Peas, 


30s. to 42u., Maple, das. to 44s.; Bollems, 426 to dbs. 
fown-made Flour, 40s. to 4Js.; 
Marks, 29s. to 32s, per 2401bs, 

Carrix.—The supplics of beasts and sheep having increased to 
some extent. The domand for thembhas been much le-s active, at 
about stationary prices. Calves have advanced 4d. per Sibs. In 
the value of pigs we have no change tonotice. Beef, from 2s. 10d. 
to ds l0d., mutton, 3s. 2d. to bs. 2d.; veal, 4s. 4c. to bs. dd. ; pork, 
3s, dd. to ds. Sd. per Bibs. to sink the offal. 

Newoate anv Lesbenna.t.— Each kind of meat,the supplies of 
Which continue seasonably good, has met a moderate inquiry, as 
follows :— beef, from 4s. [0d. to 4s, 4d.; mutton, Js, 2d. to 4s. da.; 
Veal, 38 Sd. to 4a 8d; per ae to 48. lid. per 8ibs. by the carcass. 

‘T#a.—The shipments from China being considerably in excess of 
last Kel ed market has become much less active, and prices ure 
barely supported, 

Scuca.—On the whole, about an average business has been 
passing this week in most descriptions of raw sugar, at about pre- 
vious currencies to 6a. per cwt. mure money. ‘There is more doing 
in refined goods, at from 48s. to 43. 6d. for common brown lumps. 
Crushed sugars are quite as dear as last week, 

MOLAss® ¢ transactions are somewhat restricted ; never- 
theless, prices are supported. 

Corres.—We have to report a very inactive demand for all kinds 
of c& , at the late decline in value. 

Cocua.—Our market has b: come much less active, and, in some 
instances, prices have a drooping tendency. 

Rice.—Cleaned qualities are in request, chiefly for expert pur- 
poses, at full currencies. Ocher descriptions support last week's 
prices Fine white Bengal is worth 1s. 6d. to los, per cwt. 

Pxovisions.—Good and floe parcels of butter are in request, at 
full quotations, fine Dutch having realised 1183, to 1208. per cwt. ; 
but ovher kinds moved off slowly ,at late rates. ‘The bacon market 
is firm, at 60s. to 668. for Wateriord, landed. Other provisions rule 
aboutstationary. 

Sarrrsercre.— Nearly all kinds are a dullinquiry, but we have no 
quotable change to notice in prices, 

Mrrats.—Scotch pig iron moves off slowly, at 52s. cash, mixed 
numbers. Spelter is firm, at £20 178, 6d. to £21 per tun. Tin is aul, 
and rather jower. Other metals are inactive. 

Corroy.—We have no improvement to notice in the demand. 
Prices, however, are supported. 

Henry any Fiax.—There is very little doing in Baltic hemp. at 
the late decline in value. Petersburg clean 1s selling at £47 ls. 
perton. The flax market is inactive, on former terms. 

Woeu.—The market generaily is very inactive. In prices, how- 
ever, we have nochange to notice, 

Srintrs.—Kum moves off siowly, yet the quotations are sup- 
ported. Proof Leewards, 2s. to 4s. 2d ; prooi East India, ls. od. 
to Is. Hd. per gallon, There is a good demand for brandy, on 

Piain Geneva spirit is selling at Is. od. per gallon 


per 


quarter, 
Town households, 35s. 


Counury 


proof, 

O118.—Linseed oil is in moderate request, at 284. 3d. 
Olive, Gallipoli, is dull, at £45 10 but palm moves off suoly a8 
£46 10s. for fine Legos. Ocher o! ‘ule about stationary, Splate 


r owt. 


of Lurpaatine are selling at from 34s. to 448. 6d. per owt 

‘Lavcow.—Tne demand is by no means active, yet prices rule 
high. P.Y ©, on the spot is quoted at 60s. perewt. Tne stock is 
86,842 casks, against 10,152 ditto in 1858. The total shipments frou 
Sc. Petersburg are expected to amount to 90.000 casks. 

Coats —sunderland, 16s. 6d. to 19s. ; Hartlepool and West ditto, 
15s, 3d to Ls. bd., Scotch, Welsh; and Yorkshire, 13s. 6d. to22s. 6d. 
Newcastle, 13s. to 178. 6d. per ton. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 


Farivar, Ocronenr lf, 


RANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—J. Curmors, Hight-street 
Hare, broler and furniture dealer. 

BANSKKUPTS —S. Atcock and T. Atrcocx, Hatton garden, 
Midolesex, and Burslem, Staffordshire, china ano earthenware 
manutacturers.—K. Amiss,6),Conduil street, Regent-street. tailor. 
—J. Davis, Skinner's-place, L.adennall-market, poulterer.—K C. 
Jonus, Cambridge-place, Victoria-place, Kensington, printer and 
pudlisher.—T. H. J. Brown, Scott's-yard, Kush-iane, Cannor- 
street, City, and of Hammersmith, builder.—T. Wann, George- 
street, Richmond, Surrey, and 2, Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, 
dealer in boots and shoes.--W. Karses and 8S. Pickanine,83, 
Gracechurch street, City, late ot Brick Jane, Bethnal. green, wiole- 
sale boot and shoe manufacturers —C. Bauce. Stafford, cublact- 
maker and furniture dealer.—L. Lessen and J. Lessen, Tipton, 
Stutfordshire, boot and shoe manufacturers aad hosiers —G. C. 
Hinouam, Nottingham, boot manufacturer.—L. Patrstiey, Heck - 
Mondwike, Coumiesion agent and merchant. M. 8. Serry, Lin- 
coln, biscuit manufacturer.—W. Hanns and W. Wasr, Kingston 
unon-Hull, drapers. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—V Vyver and Co , late of Fish- 
street Hill, Londow. now of Glasgow, merchants.— BR. Manenacy, 
FEdiburgh, wine and sprit merchant.—W. Marsman (decensed), 
accountant. —A. 'Puomson (deceased), Salteouts, Ayrshire, 
shipmaster—W Mansma.c, jun., Paisley.—W. tH. BHAGGALEY, late 
of Edinburgh, now of Glasgow, merchant and cominission agent. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


‘Torspar, Octosen 18. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—T. 8. Curtiss, 
‘Westminster, cheesemonger 

BANKRUPTS.—J. Caow, New Park road, Brixon, upholsterer 
D. W. Bisnor and J. F. Fas 1, City, East India mer- 
chants. —F. W. Bi-nor, 8u i, navy agent.—J. 
Stafford- 
Moanis, 
Long Eaton, Derbyshire, joiner —J. H ottingham, 
lacemaker.—R. R. Fitwea, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, butcher. 
8. CLansovon, Kingston-upon. Hull, broker.—R. Bevan, Liver- 
pool, wine merchant 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. W. Avams, Portobello, 
solicitor —D, M‘ Lanen, Glasgow, grocer. 


York-street, 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, not being covered 

with powdered colour, prevents the Chinese posing, off 

the low-priced brown autumn leaves, consequently lasting 
strength is always found in this tea, Prices 3s. 8d., 4s., an 
4s. 4d rib.,in packets. Purssell, 80, Cornhill, and 119, mn 

side ; Elphinstone, 227, Kegent-st.; Gould, 198, Oxford-st.; Wolf, 
75, Bt. Paul's; Webster, Moorgate-st.; Bearman, Hackney; 


M'Cash, Stratford; Dell, Kingsland ; Purvis, Islington , Gotting, 
Kentish-town and Pimiico; Harvey, Portland .; Johnstone, 
Charing cross ; Lucas, Bridge-st., Westminster ; Fortescue, Bays- 


water; Lemen, King's-cross; Martin, Bow ; Buckland, Covent- 
garden; Dodson, Blackman-st. Horniman’s Agents in every town. 


> sor ’ 7 7 

MPHE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS IN 
ENGLAND are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea 

Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, London, E.C. 

Good strong useful Congou Tea, 28, 6d.,26. 8d., 28. 10d., 38., and 
3e.4d. Kich Souchong Teas, 3s. 8d., 38.10d., and 4s. Tea and 
Coffee, to the value of 40s., sent carriage free to any railway 
station or market town in England. A Price Current free. 


\BA.—THE NEW LONDON-BRIDGE TEA 
ESTABLISHMENT is now open for the supply of Teas and 
Coffees only, to families direct, at merely merchants’ profits. 
Tne Finest Sonchong =o 3s. 9d. perlb. 
Guaranteed the best btained. 
The Lest Family Tea . 
Recommended as a best 


EW ART-UNION (Limited to 5000 
Subscribers).—Fer a Subscription of One Guinea will be 

ven a Set of Seven of the finest large Line Engravings ever 
ued, the proof impressions of which were published at Seventy 
Guineas. ey are of world-wide celebrity and undying interest ; 
each of the seven given for the guinea subscription is of more value 
than the single print usually given by Art-Unions for the 
samesum. The Plates will be destroyed so soon as the 5000 sete 
are absorbed, so that each subscriber will thereupon hold a pro- 
perty worth at least 10s. 6d. an impression, or £3 13s. 6d. for the 
set of seven, and,as no more copies can be produced, it may be 
relied upon that before long the set will be worth £7 7s., or more. 
Upon application a eet of the Engravings will be sent for in- 
spection anywhere in London. Specimens may be seen and pro- 
tuses obtained at Day and Son's, Lit ographers to the 


aphers to the Queen, 
he most reasonable terms, 
and with cispeteh. aver escription of LITHOGRAPHY, 
Chromo*Lithography, and 8 and Copper-Plate Printing, 
artistic or commercial. Estimates prepare 
Gate-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields, W.C. 


with promptness.— 


an a 
{OR INFANTS that cannot be reared at the 
breast MAW'S PATENT FEEDING BOTTLE is the best 
adapted, as“ it is very clean, efficient,and cheap.”— Medical Times 
and Gazette. By the use of this feeder the supply of food is regu- 
lated and the child prevented drawing air. Price 2s. 6d. each, 
including nipple and case, of all Chymists, and of 8. MAW, ll, 
Aldersgate-street, London, E.C. 


{PPS’S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA.— The 
delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and imvigorating 

wer of this preparation, render it a most desirable beverage for 
reakfast, luncheon, or supper. Seld in 11b.,41b.,and }1b. packets, 
at ls. 6d. per lb, by Grocers. Each packet is labelled,“ James 
Epps, Hommopathic Chemist, London.” 


ANTED LEFT-OFF CLOTHES 

for AUSTRALIA.—Mr. and Mrs. Jonn Isaacs, 319 and 320, 

Strand (opposite Somerset House), W.C., continue giving highest 

rice in h tor Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Chilaren’s Clothes, 

esimentals, Underclothing, Boots, Kooks, and Miscellaneous 

Goods. Letters attended te. Parcels from the courtry, the ut- 
most value returned same day. Established 48 years. 


“WHEN YOU ASK FOR — 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
Wornersroon and Co,, Glasgow and London. 


APPIN’S CUTLERY and ELECTRO-SILVER 


PLATE.—Messrs. Marri~ Brotuers, Manufacturers ty 
Special Appointment to the Queen. are the only Sheffield Makers 
who supply the consumer direct in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, King William-street, London Bridge, contain 
by far the largest Stook of Cutlery and Electro-silver Plate in the 
world, which is transmitted direct from their Manufactories 
Queen's Cutlery Works, Shettield. 
Rilectro-silver Spoons and Forks, 

Fiddle Pattern, full size. 


Per doz. 
36s. Od. | Table-knives . 
36s. Od. 


Ivor: 


Tatle knives, full size, 
ance Handles, which can- 
not possibly come loose. 

Per doz. 


Table- Dessert-knives 
Dessert-s) 27s. Od. | Carvers (per 
Dessert-forks 27s. 0d. | As above, with 
T oe 16s. Od. F 
Salt “(Gilt Bowls 
Mustard" { 6s. per doz. > 14s. 0d. > 
- extra. Carvers (per pair). + Ils. Oc. 
essrs. Mappin Brothers respectfully invite buyers to ins: 
their unprecedented display, which for beauty of design, exquisite 
workmanship, and novelty, stands unrivalled. Their Tilustratea 


Catalogue, which is constantly receiving additions of new designs. 

sent per post on receipt of |2 Stamps. 
Marrin Baorugns, 67 and 68, King William-street, London 

Bridge; Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shetfield. 


AIR DY E—248, High MWolbora— 

ALEX. ROss'S LIQUID DYE produces, with little 
trouble, light or dark colours to grey hair. 4s, 6d.; free, per post, 
for 54 stamps. Private Ktooms for Hair Dyeing. 


R °W LAN Ds KALYDOR, 
AN ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPAKATION, 
universally esteemed by ladies for its improving and beautifying 
effects on the complexion and skin. It eradicates all redness, tan, 
pimples, spots, freckles, and discolorations, and renders the skin 
soft, fair, and blooming.—Price 4s. 6d. and Ss. 6d. per bottle, Seld 
at 20, Hatton-garden, London; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 

Scrofula, Rheumatism, and all Skin Diseases may be radi- 
cally cured if the Ointment be rubbed into the parts affected. No 
external disease can long withstand the combined power of those 
wonderful medicines. No complaint can resist them, 


it stamp, and be w: 
Price 38. ae To be had gered 


Dent, Alicroft, 
elch, Margetson, and Co., 


tion, 


“R. Carprs, Master of the Royal A ents.” 

The Benzine also destroys fleas and ticks in pi * sbeep, anand 
is a cure for itch and mange. In bottles, of all chemists and 
perfumers.—Dépot, 114, Great Russeli-street, Bloomsbury. 


OCKLE’S PILLS.—The best remedy for Bile, 


Sick Headache, Giddiness, In Fiat cy, Heart- 
pa hE 
y r 
tanTopear ana hcay eto, 


Rrmeme by romovieg the various sources of irritation, COCKLE'S 


other mineral ingre- 
, that Shey may be 
re) 


tain neither mercury, antimony, nor an! 
dient, and possess t additional advan’ 
Bay feng ese’ Sargent tse tec, ener 

ames Cocks, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street, and to be 
had of ail Medicine Vendors; in boxes at 1s. 14d.,28. 9d., and 48, 6d. 


a he TIIpW 
YOUTLEDGE’S CHEAP LITERATURE.— 
XV Price 2s., boards; or 2s 6d , cloth, 

THE LEGENDS OF THE BLACK WATCH. By James Gaant 

Price 1s. 6d. each, boards, ? ; 

MURDER WILL OUT. By the Author of “The Colonel, 

© Perils of Fashion." EEX 2 

ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS. 

Lxosize, Bart. With Illustrations from Designs 

Prive 1s., cloth boards, A : 

THE TRICKS OF TRADE, in the Adutteration of Food 

and Physic. 
London 


By Sir Ricwanp 
by the Author. 


Rovrrepes, Wanner, and Rovrtepar, Farringdon- 


street. 
BULwER LYTTON’S NOVE 
IN WEEKLY PENNY NUMBERS. 
Published every Saturdey. 
Now ready, Numbers 1 to 5. ’ 
Bulwer Lytton'’s Novels for a Penny a Week! Surely this 
should induce thousands of readers to become better acquainted 
with the writings of this distinguished novelist. 
Sold by all Newsvenders and Newsagents. 
London: Rovrievos, Waans, and Rovrieper, Farringdon- 


Second Thousand, crown 8vo, 78. 6d. cloth, post free, 


. S 
NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
from the GREEK, LATIN, and MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES, translated into English, and occasionally accompanied 
with Iilustrations, Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical ; with an 
extensive Index, referring to every important word. By the 
Author of “ The Newspaperand General Reader's Companion ,""&c. 
London: J. F, Suaw, 48, Paternoster-row 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF FRENCH IN ONE VOL. 


SAFE AND SURE METHOD OF 


A ACQUIRING a PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE of FRENCH. 
By C. DAGOBERT. Crown $vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, it free. 
“We have no hesitation in saying this is the most v uable work 
on the subject, and one destined to popularise the study of French 
There is no work better adapted for self-instraction than this," 
London: Joun F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


WORTH NOTICE.—What has always been wanted is just pub- 
lished, price 4s.,free by post (the 22nd thousand is now selling). 


4 E DICTIONARY APPENDIX, 

with upwards of 7,000 words not found in the Dictionary, 
comprising the Participles ofthe Verbs, which perplex all writers. 
No person who writes a letter should be without this werk: all 
school pupilsshould have it. ‘ This book is invaluable.""—Weekly 
Times. ‘‘This book is as necessary as ‘Walker's Dictionary 
itself.""—The Critic. 

London: J. F. Suaw, 43, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Fourteenth Edition ,8vo, bound, price 16s., post free, 
HOM@oPaTHIC DOMESTiC MEDICINE, 
By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality. No medi- 
eine is prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the 
exact dose to be administered. An excellent work for families, emi- 
grants, and missionaries. A Medicine Chest for this Work, price 55s. 
An EPITOME of the ABOVE. Price 5s, A Guide those 
commencing this treatment in family practice. A Case for this 
Work, price 35s. Free on receipt of Post Ottice Order. 
Lxaru and Ross, 6, St. Paul's Ch.-yard, and 9, Vere St., Oxford 8t. 


MIELD’S NEW ILLUMINATED BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, beautifully Printed in Gold and 
Colours, from designs by Samux. Stanespy, and bound in beet 
morocco. Price 10s. 6d. Sent post free from Jouy Fietp's Great 
bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant, London. A Perfect Gem 


IELD'S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE.—Large 
type, best binding, beautiful plates, and 50,000 references—a 
Matchiess Volume. ‘Tne Largest Stock of Bibles, Prayer- books, 
and Church Services in the World, from 1s. to 20 guineas, at Joun 
Fisvy's Great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant, 


Sent free by return of post for 15 stamps, or 34 stamps large size, 

JENNINGS’ LUNG-HEALERS— 

These celebrated Piils are known to be the best Remedy 

to cure quickly Coughs, Colds. Bronchitis, Influenza, As: hma, 
Incipient Consumption, and all other Lung Complaints. 

w Sold in boxes ,ls 14d. and 28. 9d. each, by all Chemists (the 2s. 9d. 

size contain three small boxes zs 

Direct to A. C. Fenninos, West Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


THE REAL PARIS FASHIONS and Double 
the Number of Mantles, Dresses, and Bonnets given in any 
other work, in THE LADIES' GAZETTE OF FASHION, Grand 
Winter Number for November, price 1s. ; it-free, ls. 1d. Full- 
sized Cut-out Pattern ef New Pelisse Mantle gratis. 
G. Bexoen, Holywell-street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, price 6d., 
ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 
for 1860, containing upwards of Thirty Beautiful Engravings, 


and a more than usual amount of copious and useful information. 
London: E. C. Casse.y, Perrex and Gatrin, and all Booksellers. 


JRZEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD | 


MANAGEMENT. Edited by Mrs. ISABELLA BEETON. 
* Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than to study household good.""—MILTon. 

A new and practical work, price 3d. monthly, adapted for every 
famuly, and one that will save money every day and last a lifetime. 
Part I., published November 1, 1869, the work to be completed in 
15 or 18 parts, each containing 48 pages of good i. SV¥o paper, 
beautifully printed in various types, abounding with illustrations, 
and incl in an ornamental cover, This original and useful 
work should be bought by over one who has a house to manage 
or a dinner to provide. It will precetcalix teach how to direct a 
household in every particular,and the whole art of modern house- 
hold cookery will be clearly described Prospectuses, fully detail- 
ing the particulars of what it will embrace, may be had of all 
booksellers, or on application to the Publisher, 8. O. Brxron, 18, 
Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 

Inthe recipes which will be found in“ Beeton's Book of House 
hoid Management” specific and definite directions for the prepara- 
tion and cooking of every kind of dish will be given on an entirely 
new and most intelligent plan. Thus. with the least possible amount 
of experience, a practical knowledge may be obtained of the culi- 


nary art. These directions will also be accompanied with a history | 


of the origin, properties, and uses of all edible things, and every 
article connected with home life andcomfort. 


UE ILLUSTRATED TIMES.—Vol. VIIL., 
Price 8s. 6d.—Persons desirous of Fosseraing this volume, 
containing Sketches of the War in Italy, from its commencement 
to the Battle of Solferino, should make early application, as only 
a limited number are on hand. May be ordered through any 
Hookseller or News Agent in the United Kingdom. 
Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ICH SILK DRESSES a 25s. 94. ihe Ful 

Dress.—Perzn Rosrson respectfully requests his customers 

and Ladies in general te write for Parrzans of the above Silks, 

which are all warranted wide width, thoroughly good in quality, 

and free from any mixture of cotton, affording great variety for 

selection. Patterns t-free. Address Persx Rosinson, Silk 
Mercer, 103, 106, 106, 107, 108, Oxford Street. 


VORD’S 10s. 64. CLOTH JACKETS, 
The French Velvet Jackets, 31s. 6d. 
Rich Glace Silk Jackets, 21s, 
T. Forp's Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 


ORD’S AIXA JACKETS, 

beautifully embroidered, the Sleeves being 4 la Zouave, 
open to the corsage. Price in Cloth, 2is.; Velvet, 2 and 3 guineas. 
Illustrations free. 


ORD’S DEVONSHIRE GREY; 


a new SEALSKIN MANTLE, light, warm and 


waterproof .. os an oo -. —- Bs. 6d, 
The Sealskin Promenade Jacket, very long .. -e = 428. Od. 
on on oe 258. 9d. 


Ford's “ Clotilde” Cloth Mantle 


ORD’S AUTUMN MANTLES— 
Engravings, illustrating the fashionable Mantles and Jacke 
are now ready, and will be sent vest-free. 
Tuos, Foxv's Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxford-street, Londun, W. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. COGNAC 

BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals 
, mild, mellow, delicious, 
very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s, 6d. each, at most of the 
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A CHEAP EDITION OF DINORAH is 
i published this day‘for PLANOFORTE SOLO, complete in one 
volunie, cloth, with Tilustration and descriptive introduction, 
price d., forming the last volume of Kooseys’ Cheap Series o 
Operas. Also published in the same form :— Now ready, Martha, 
5s ; Luisa Miller, 58.; Trovatore, 5s; Traviata, 5s, Rigoletto, 5s. , 
Les Vépres Siciliennes, 7s. 6d , Norma, 4s.; Sonnambula, 4s., 


Lucrezia Borgia, 4s.; Les Huguenots, 7s. 6d.; Don Juan, 58. ; 
Lucia, 5s.; Fra Diavolo, 5s., La Fille da Regiment, 4s., 
Pasquale, 6s, Boosry and Sons, Holles Street. 


Don 


| RINLEY RICHARDS’ SANTA MARIA, 
being a Pianoforte Adaptation of the celebrated Chorus from 
Meyerbecr’s Opera DINORAH, price 28, 6d.; also BRINLEY 
RICHARDS’ SHADOW AIR, from the same Opera, price 3s. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles street. 


ray " . r ) . 7 
NJANY A TIME AND OFT, Song, by J. F. 
Duggan. Sung by Miss Dolby at the Gloucester Festival, 
and at all the principal concerts of the season. Price 2s.6d. 
Moosey anv Sons, Holles-street. 


[)PNORAH— “Sister Mary,” being an adaptation 
of the celebrated “ Santa Maria” in “ Dinorah"’ a8 @ song 
with English words, by Desmond Kyan. Pr.ce 28. 

Boosry anv Sons, Holles-street. 


K UHE’S GRANDE VALSE, on “ Santanella.’’ 
AN Performed by the Author at his concert at Brighton and 
rapturously encored. Price 4s. 

Boosty anv Sons, Holles street. 


TPA * ay 19 y 
R 8. PRATTEN’S RECREATIONS.—FLUTE 
Xe AND PIANO—In Numbers, price ‘ls. each, containing 
gems from Dinorah, Satahella, Martha, Trovatore, Traviata, 
Rigoletto, Les Huguenots, Robert la Diable, &c. 
Koosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


AURENI’S SICILIAN VESPERS WALTZ, 

on Verdi's Opera, LES VEPRKES SICILIENNES, superbly 
Illustrated by Baanvanv. Price 4. 

Boossy and Sons, Holles street. 


Pee TRADE IN ALL BOOKS, MUSIC, &e 

Twopence discount in the Shilling off all Books, Quarterly 
Reviews, Alinanacks, Diaries, Pocket Books, Maps, Prints, &c. ; 
Fourpence discount in the Shilling off Music, post free. A 
detailed Prospectus sent post free w all applicants. All war 
ranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if the 
full price were paid. 

8. ana T. Gitweat, 4, Cepthall-buildings, back of the Bank of 
England, London, E.C. 

N.B. Why continue to pay Full Price? 


HUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS ; 
Chubbs’ Fire and Burglar Proof Safes; Chubb’s Fire-proof 
Strong-room Doors; Chubb's Street-door Latches, with small 
keys; Chubb’s Cash and Deed Boxes. Lilustrated Price List seut 
free.—Cu uz and Son, No. 57, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


NFANTS’ NEW  FEEDING- BOTTLES.— 

From the “ Lancet."—* We have seldom seen anything 0 

beautiful as the Feeding-Hottles introduced by Mr. Elam, 196, 
Oxford Street. They are quite unrivalled."’ 78. 6d. each. 


FRE WESTPHALIA HAMS, 74d. per lb. ! 


SHEPPAKD'S Cheese, Butter, Bacon, and Ham Ware- 
house, 88, High-street, Borough, 8.E. 
THE TRADE 5UrPLIED. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and 
Metallic Hedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most dinstinguished in this country. 
Medsteads, from... . ++ 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each, 
Shower Baths, from . 8s. Od. to £6 0s, each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from +. 68. Od. to £7 78. each. 
All other Kinds at the same rate. Pure Colza Oil, 4s. per gallon. 


ILLIAM §. BURTON’S GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Shettield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers 
and Hot Water Dishes Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, 
‘ea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Kathsand Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., 
with Lists of Prices and Plans of the sixteen large Showroems, at 
39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la,2, and 3, Newman-street ; and 4, 5, and 
6, Perry’s-place, London.—Established 1820. 


Bvou NEEDLE-CASE, containing 100 of 
DEANE'S Drilled-eyed NEEDLES, for ls. This neat, 
useful, and elegant appendage to a Lady's Work-table will be 
forwarded post free on receipt of 12 postage-stamps, addressed to 
Deane and Co., London- bridge, E.C. Established A.D. 1700, 


PECTACLES.—Sight and Hearing.—Deafness, 


A penny taventes instrument for extreme cases of deafness, 
called the SOUND MAGNIFIER, Organic Vibrator, and Invisible 
Voice Conductor. It tits so into the ear as not to be in the least 

rceptible. The unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the 

ead is entirely removed. It affords instant relief to deaf persons, 
and enables them to hear sufficiently at church and at publi¢ as- 
semblies, Messrs. Solomons have invented spectacle lenses of the 
greatest transparent power. The valuable advantages derived 
Irom their invention is that vision impaired is preserved and 
strengthened. Very aged persons are enabled to employ their 


| sight at the most minute occupation, can see with these lenses of 


| a much jess magnifying 


power, and they do not require the fre- 


quent changes to the dangerous ettects of further powerful assist- 


| ance.—39, Albemarle-st., Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel, W. 


4 DGLEY’S FURNITURE, New and Second- 
hand, by Seddons, Wilkinson, and other eminent makers. 
Established 1540. The largest collection in the metropolis. Every 
article marked in plain figures. Show Rooms 150 feet long. The 
Great Western Furniture Exchange, 166 and 167, ware Road. 
Several superb drawing suites, complete, £26 15s, ; wing-room 
chairs, in silk, 2ls. each, massive dining-room chairs, covered 
with real morocco skins, 21s. each; noble telescope dining tables, 
todine twelve persons, 7 guineas each; mahogany ‘Arabian bed 
steads, 42s. each; three-fee marble-top washstands, 21s. each; 
6) lendid Spanish mahogany Winged wardrobes, with large te- 
g panel door, 12 guineas each , rich three-thread tapertry ree, 
sels earpets, 28. 6d. per yard, worth 3s. 3d. ; an immense assortment 
of iron vedsteads, from 78. 6d. each. Manufactory, Birmingham 
ae rede supplied. Goods Rocked free. rissa entrance, 166 
an , Edgeware Road. orxshops, ¢, New Church Btreet 
West, Paddington. : 


URNITURE.—Where to Buy, What to Buy, 

How to Buy.—COMPLETE FUKNISHING GUIDES, 
free, of P. and 8. Beyrus, City Furniture Warehouses, 91, 93, and 
95, City-road, E.C. Goousdelivered free to any purt of the king- 
dom, and exchanged if not approved. Note our £15 Walnut or 
Rosewood Drawing-reom Suites, covered in Velvet. 


= 7 . ° 
FURS ITURE—A Great Bargain—A Lady is 
desirous of DISPOSING of her elegant WALNUT 
DXAWING-KOOM SUITE, equal to new, for which 48 guineas 
will be taken. Comprises a spring stuffed lounge, easy chair, and 
six chairs in tabaret, with chintz covers; very handsome chiffonier, 
with plate-glase back and doors, and marble top; loo table, on 
beautifully-carved pillar and claws ; occasional table to match ; 
and a la chimney-glass, in richly gilt frame. Also, the 
MAHOGANY DINING-ROOM SUIT, in best leather, price 30 
guineas ; including handsome sideboard, set of telescope dining- 
tables, eight massive chairs,and easy chair. Also, abril tt toned 
-octave COTTAGE PIANO, in handsome walnut case, price 
guineas. — May be seen at Lewin Crawcour and bos, 
Upholsterers, 7, Queen's-buildings, Knightsbridge (seven doors 
west of Sloane-street). 


ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, for making 


quickly and at small cost superior Barley Water—recom- 
mended as a summer drink, cooling in fevers, or for mothers 
n , and eminently nutritious as ‘ts’ food. 
ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and best- 
known preparation for making pure gruel. Persons of weak 
ion or constipative habits would derive benefit from its use. 
KINSON’S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for and 
gabicake. oo anal: aot = preves it to be a ening 
,and, jood an. me making princi is especiall: 
recommended for youth. 4 Oe: Pie ple, f 
BINSON, BELLVILLE, ani ig, eyors to the Queen, Red 
Lion Street, Helbern, Established 1764, seg 


OCT. 22, 1859. 


(CRAMER'S INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE 

and EXERCISES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, in Part, 
ws. and 66. each.—The © Exercises form the standard book .¢ 
studies in all the Musical Academies +f Europe. M. Thalbers 
5. Kennett, C. Hallé, Liszt, Mesdames Goddard, Pleyei.and other 
eminent Pianists, have employed this work in the.r course. t 
practice.—Cramen, Keats, and Cuarrecc, 201, Regent-strect, ? 


$< —____ 


PplANorortes. Cramer, Beale, and Chappell 
201, Regent-street. 


HARMoniUM S.— Cramer, Beale, and Chappell 
201, Regent-street. ’ 


ARGER’S FANTAISIE (Pianoforte) 


1 Re yi a 
from GUILLAUME TELL e 86 6 
K’S LE DEPART DU CONSCRIT a Ae 

KS PROMENADE SUR L'EAU .. ce «80 


PAVAKGER'S LYDLA (sans octaves) 3 Svesaie 
New Editions of * Oberon” and “ Il Barbiére"' Fantaisies by this 
popular Composer —Caamen, Beace, and Co., 201, Regent-street 


1ANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY at 


Mooxgand Moors’s, 104, Bishopsgate-street Within. These 

are first-class Pianos, of rare excellence, possessing exquisite im. 
rovements,recently applied, which effect & fran & pure, and 
beautiful oa Oy tone that stands unrivalled. Price from a1 
‘iret Pianos for Hire, with easy terms of purchase. 


Guineas. 
Brown AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN 
referred tothe bag Arrowroot. 
Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cakes, &., 


and especially suited to the delicacy of 
CHILDKEN and INVALIDS. 

“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—Lancet, 
Trade Mark and Recipes on each Packet—4, 8, and 16 oz. 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substituted from family 
Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn Dealers. 
77a, Market-street, Manchester ; and23, Ironmonger-lane, London. 


, y 7 
SLAck’s NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATE 
is a Coating ef Pure Silverover Nickel.—Manufactured solely 
by R.andJ. Slack. It has stood Sweatt tees, test, and still retains 
its superiority over all others for durability and silverlike appear- 
ance. Cruet ‘Prames, from 186.; Corner Dishes, £5 8s. set, forming 
eight Dishes; Tea and Coffee Set , £8 ; and every article as in Silver. 


Fiddle Pattern. Ivory Table Knives, full Per 

Per Dozen. £ 8. d. £58.d.| size, Balance Handles, a. 
fable Forks 1100 to 1180 | £5.4. 
Dessert ditto] 06 ,, 1100/TableKnives ,, eo 1 230 
Table Spoons1 100 ,, 118 0| Dessert Knives eo O1890 
Dessertdittol] 06 ,, 1100) Carvers pair) « 0 66 
Tea Spoons 0120 ,, 0 180| Kitchen KnivesandForks0 8 9 


Catalogues Gratis or Post Free. Orders Carriage Free per Rail. 
Ricuarp and Joun Stack,336, Strand, London. Established 1418 


FPREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, and 
Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and maker of 
the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament.—61, 8! 

and 3%, Royal Exchange. E.C. 


trand, W.C. 
No connection with 33, Cockspur Street. 


\LASS LUSTRES for Gas acd Candles, Gas 
Chandeliers, Hall Lanterns, &c. Every article marked with 
plain figures. Hvuterr and Co., 55, High Holborn; 
Pattern-book with price-list, price 12s. 


ARDNERS’ LAMPS ARE THE BEST.— 


All who require a really good and cheap lamp should inspect 
Gardners’ vast and recherché collection, which will be found 
unequalled, consisting of several thousand patterns. Moderator 
Table Lamps from 5s. 6d. each.—Ganpners (by appointment to her 
Majesty), makers of the patent enamel great clock dials at the 
maa tg! Parliament (established 106 years), 453, Strand, Charing- 
cross, W.C. 


RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS, the newest 


Patterns of the season.—DEANE and CO. have on Sale an 
extensive and choice assortment. Bronze from 7s. to £4 10s.; 
China from 14s. to £7 7s.each. Engravings with prices free per 
post. Pure Colza Oil for the above lamps at the lowest market 
price delivered free in London or the suburbs.—Dsanx and Co. 
(opening tothe Monument), London-bridge. Established a.p. 1700. 


APER AND ENVELOPES, 


The Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. Oxnpzns 
ovER 20s. CARRIAGE PAID TO THE CounTRY. Lilustrated Catalogue 


it-free. 

‘seful Cream Note,2s. per ream. | Super Thick Cream Laid Enve- 
Super Thick, ditto, 38. 6d. ,, lopes, 4s. oy 1000. 
Straw Paper, 2s. 6d. » Large Blue ditto, 6000 for 
Sermon P: » 4a. » a Guinea. 
Bordered Note, 38. 9d. Py American Buff ditto, 2s, 6d. and 
Foolscap Paper, 68.64. ” 38. per 1000, 

Stationery can be Advertised at any price; but Quality isthe 
test of Cheapness P. and C. invite a trial and com: 5 

€opy A ParTaives and Cozens, Man’ Bte- 
tioners, 1, Chancery Lane, and 192, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Trade Supplied. Established 20 Years. 
CUSTOMERS WANTED.— 


l 00 0 QO SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ 8TATION- 
ERY is the BEST and CHEAPEST to be obtained. a 


8.d, 
Pierait no ct em Ottievsienen 3 0 per 1,000 
ic] Preeti ve velo; - 
ordered Note 5 onal fae 


” 
” 
” 


* Blue-laid ditte 


coon TO 

PACKET of STATIONERY (sixty 
pane and numbered) sent free, with a Price List, 

four stamps. NoCHARGE made for STAMPING. CARRIAGE 
PALD on all orders over 2Us.—SAUNDEKS BROTHERS, Manu- 


A SAMPL escriptions 
on receipt of 


facturing Stationers, 104, LONDON WALL, E.0. (Factories 


Nos. 90 and 95.) 


A PERHANGINGS,—The Cheapest House in 
London for every style of French and English de: is 
Cnoss's Wholesale Warehouse, 70,Great Portiand 8t. ,Maryle ’ 
where the public can select from the largest stockin the hing- 
dom, commencing at l2 yarde for6d. The trade supplied. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c.—Persons 


of any age, however bad their Writing, may, in EIGHT 
LESSONS, acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of 
penmanship, pted either to professional pursuits or vate 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring y one- 
third the time usually requisite. Book-keeping, as practised in the 
Government, Banking, and Merchants’ Offices. Shorthand,&c. For 
terms, &c., apply toMr. SMART, at the Institution, 97, Quadrant, 
Regent-st., corner of Swallow-st. (removed from 6, Piccadilly). 


OUSTACHES and WHISKERS quickly pro- 
duced by 0. @nossairn’s NARDIA. The Hair restored on 


thin , and in all cases of premature loos. Two a) plioasions 
prevent ig off. 28. 6d.; or post free, 36 stamps. 1: trand. 
PARIS CHOICE PERFUMERY. 
D. PINAUD’S PERFUMES, 


, Fancy Soaps, Pomades, Philocomes, Aromatic and Oriental 
Vinegar, Cosmetics, Elixir Dentifrice, &c., &c., to be had by all 
Chemists and Perfumers through the Country. 

Depot for Wholesale and Export, 27, Cannon Street West, London 


IMMEL’S LOTION fer the Skin is preparcd 


of two sorts. No. 1 is preservative, and maintains the com- 
plexion in a healthy state ; No. 2 is curative,and removes pimples, 
freckles, sunburns, and all cutaneous imperfections. Price 
28. $d., 4s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists. 
Rinauet, Perfumer, 96, Strand, 24, Cornhill, and Crystal Palace. 


IOLETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND.— 
Rg eh Og ey 
bottle “H. Breidenbach, 1672, New Bond-strect Wo Price 2s. 6d. 


YHE HAIR.—The best Hair-dye is Bachelor’s 

Columbian, price 4s. 6d., 7s.,and 14s, The best Toilet Cream 

Muncher’s, ls.—K. Hovenpen’s Warehouses, 5, Great Marl- 
orough-street, W., and 57 and 58, Crown street, Finsbury, E.C. 
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